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Introduction by Transcriber 


As I read DBM and research her background it becomes apparent that her 
autobiography is full of sloppy mistakes due, I think, to a lack of proof-reading 
and lack of help. Her eyesight was deteriorating badly by 1926-7, the publisher 
was small and unknown and there are inconsistencies with dates and events. 
That might hint at the attitude to her of the British Communist Party of the 
time, which might have been one of a lack of interest. The most striking error is 
a statement in Chapter IX that in 1907 at the Socialist International Congress 
at Stuttgart “I saw for the first and only time Frederick Engels and De Leon, the 
Socialist Labour Party leader from the States.” Since Engels had been dead since 
1895 she clearly meant someone else, most probably Bebel, but perhaps 
Lafargue or Liebknecht. There is a general lack of dates but where she quotes 
from letters received, obviously from her own files, she must be accurate. So she 
does not seem to have checked matters with others. 


Since the book is a political autobiography, personal and family matters, except 
in so far as they relate to politics and political activities, hardly intrude. As an 
example of inaccuracy the date of her own marriage in Australia is incorrect 
which she says was 1879, but which, according to NSW Archives, was in 
February 1881 at an Anglican Church in Sydney. Other examples are the date 
when she returned to England with her children, she says 1900 but from 
internal evidence it was certainly before that, perhaps 1898 or even earlier. At 
no point does she mention the names of her children, Florence Mary b.1883 and 
Gilbert VB, the B presumably being Barrow, (1887-1921). She mentions her 
son’s education (at St Paul’s School and London University) but, oddly for a 
feminist, never that of her daughter nor indeed her daughter’s marriage at the 
age of 18 to a Croydon solicitor, Herbert Allen Broad, 9 years older than her in 
August 1901 at an Anglican Church in Hove where she was present. 


Ted Crawford 
January 21, 2007 


Foreword 


When reading lately Mrs. Langtry’s Memoirs I noted that the late Mr. Gladstone 
gave her, when she was taking up the profession of an actress, the following 
piece of advice: “In your professional career you will receive attacks, personal 
and critical, just and unjust. Bear them. Never reply, and, above all, never rush 
into print to explain or defend yourself.” Replacing the word “professional” by 
“public work” I may say that that has been my rule of life since, in the early 
nineties, I was persuaded by the late Sir George Grey to start my Suffrage work 
in Sydney. Only once was I sorely tempted to break this resolve, when, whilst 
ten of us pioneer women were in prison in Holloway, the Times published a 
letter from a man, signed “A believer in real, not sham martyrdom,” who 
attempted to make the public believe that we were treated as privileged and not 
as ordinary prisoners. I wrote, when I came out of Holloway, an answer to this 
letter, but before sending it to the Times, consulted my brother about it, and he 
gave me practically the same advice as Mr. Gladstone had given to Mrs. Langtry. 
Now, however, that the fight is over and the time for going over the battlefield 
has come, I, having observed during a long life how facts and events can be 
misrepresented till they become in history embalmed distortions, desire to put 
down, during the evening of my life, the truth, not only about myself, but about 
many of my fellow-workers in the pioneer causes in which we have fought 
shoulder to shoulder. 


Only the other day, in a recent Bill before Parliament, the object of which was 
to remove the responsibilities of husbands for “torts” committed by a wife (a 
long-delayed measure, supported, I believe, by all intelligent suffragists), a 
correspondent rushed in to remark that “All women suffragists should be in 
favour of the Bill, as their campaign was undertaken to prove that women were 
the equals of men.” As this was throwing a new and strange light on our suffrage 
movement, I thought it might be useful for future generations to possess a 
human document setting forth the thoughts, difficulties and aspirations of a 
woman in the nineteenth century, who, because she strove to do her best as sole 
parent to her children, found herself constantly up against wrong and 
unsympathetic laws, and without political power to alter or abolish such laws. 
When my daughter was five and my son two I was left a widow with small 
means, and, as I struggled through the early and bitter days of widowhood I met 
other young women placed as I was and suffering under the same sex 
disabilities. For many years we had no definite plans, we had no definite 


thoughts of making propaganda among others; but we discussed, and rebelled, 
and longed to make things better for our children. 


I want to put all this down before beginning the story of my youth and early 
surroundings, because the Press that we suffragists suffered from was, with a 
few notable exceptions, so ignorant, prejudiced and malicious, that the general 
public thought we were a band of ill-behaved viragos with raucous voices and 
abominable manners. As a matter of fact, the publicity was abhorrent to many 
of us, but, having put our hands to the plough, we could not with honour; when 
so many devoted women were following us, draw back. Whether the results 
obtained by the passing during the War years of a Limited Woman Suffrage Bill 
were commensurate with the sufferings many of us underwent, it is for 
posterity, who will reap the reward of our work, to judge. At the present time a 
few women are in Parliament, a few are Local Government representatives; but 
our influence is still too little officially felt in the great social, economic, and 
spiritual problems which from every side press upon us. Questions relating to 
business and to property still take precedence over questions relating to life; 
and in the Cg products of our civilisation men are but dimly beginning to 
perceive that the shutting out of women from the joint control of the food, 
clothing and fuel supplies on which life is nurtured, and the closing to them of 
the higher posts of Government, the Law and the Spiritual Ministry has 
impoverished in the past and is still impoverishing our public life. 


Still, our Woman Movement (not undertaken, let me remind my readers, to 
prove our equality with men, but to gain equality of opportunity with men) is 
an international one; and now one country and then another leads, in honour 
done to itself, by honouring women. The movement knocks at many doors with 
an urgent message that a woman is waiting outside prepared to “do her bit” in 
the world of work and of reward, if the men behind the door will admit her. 
America, Holland, Germany, and just recently, Ireland, have admitted women 
on equal terms with men to their Stock Exchanges. A woman who used to be an 
active suffragist is now Chairman of one of the great catering companies of 
London. A woman was lately a member of the Labour Government. Women 
during the war were trained in engineering shops, and as land workers, and 
proved as efficient as the average male worker with a similar short training. 
Other countries use women in Diplomacy, and honour them in the professions 
of Medicine, Research, Teaching and Preaching. Our movement will continue 
until women are eligible, as men are eligible, to the highest and most 
responsible posts in the Government, the Civil Service and the Bar, and until 


they receive the appropriate salaries attached to such posts. Our work as 
suffragists was to get our claims as women placed before the tribunal of public 
opinion, because it was impossible to obtain fair publicity in the Press. A story 
was told at the time, when the first batch of us was sent to prison after speaking 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons and refusing to be bound over not to 
repeat the offence, that the ex-Empress Eugenie sent for a leading member of 
the Committee of the non-militant suffragists, and asked her to explain what we 
meant by allowing ourselves to be sent to prison, and what we stood for when 
using methods of such notoriety. The non-militant suffragist gave a condensed 
drawing-room lecture on the reasons for women requiring the vote to alter laws 
and influence future law-making. “Yes,” replied the ex-Empress at the end of 
this appeal, “all that you say is just and right, but why all this disorder, this 
breaking of the law?” “Should you, Ma’am, ever have enquired into the subject 
of our just demands if these women had not given them such publicity?” was 
the reply. And the case of the ex-Empress was the case of the General Public. 


These Memoirs are those of a suffragist who never used violence though she 
suffered violence, but who was forced by a sense of duty towards other women 
who were not so free as she was to act publicly in the cause that was dear to her, 
in order to help bring before the public the question of the gross disabilities 
under which women were suffering. 


My outlook — having always been an international one (I have spoken and 
written for suffrage in France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Austria, Hungary and Italy; in Australia, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and in the 
United States), it is to the many dear and sure friends made during my travels 
and work in many lands that I dedicate these Memories. 


It was while working for woman suffrage that I came gradually to realise that 
the obtaining of the political vote alone could not do away with the inequalities 
and injustices which disfigure what we are pleased to call our “civilisation,” but 
that a social revolution is needed to “fill the hungry with good things, and to 
send the rich empty away.” That really curious prophecy I saw being fulfilled 
when in Moscow in 1924, I watched the workers of many lands using the great 
gilded halls of the Kremlin for their meetings and discussions; filling every seat, 
and overflowing on every tier of the Grand Opera to listen eagerly and 
understandingly to the best that Art had to offer them; when I watched the 
devoted work of the women who had dedicated themselves to the teaching and 
training of every child in the land. Then I knew it was only a question of time 


before the working men and women in every land had lit their torches from the 
flame of that held out by the workers of Soviet Russia, and that the vision I had 
glimpsed all through the days of my glad work in Suffrage and Socialist 
propaganda was realising itself in the birth of a new dispensation, which will 
give a fresh meaning and inspiration to Art, Literature, Beauty and Life. 


D.B.M. 
Crowborough, 1925. 


Childhood 


I was born on December 20th, 1851, the eighth child and the fifth daughter of 
Francis and Mary Ann Fuller, of Kenley Manor, Surrey. Five other children were 
born after me, and we all grew up to manhood and womanhood in the way the 
large families of those days seemed to grow up in huge rambling houses, 
containing nurseries, schoolrooms, servants’ quarters, and three or four spare 


rooms—all of the house, from garret to cellar being kept in perfect order by a 
large and efficient staff of servants and under-servants. Of course, during my 
unconscious nursery and schoolroom days I knew nothing of the domestic 
machinery which kept this sort of patriarchal home going, but I have since often 
heard my mother tell of how she was taking her elder daughters out into society 
while she still had a nursery full of little ones; and I can still remember as a 
nursery child my mother’s visits at regular and stated hours to the nursery, 
when she sat on a low chair by the fire and breast-fed the latest baby, while we 
little ones pressed round her, showing our toys and picture books, with 
subconscious longings for the touch of her beautiful soft hand on hair or 
shoulder. The Victorian mothers, it seems to me (in spite of the fact that the 
lives of their children were mainly passed in the nursery and in the daily care of 
nurse and under-nurse), took their maternal duties very seriously, for on these 
occasions of nursery visits our health was enquired into, special orders about 
feeding and clothing were given, and Nannie reported anything about her 
charges that required immediate attention. I can see my old Nannie now, of 
whom I was very fond, sitting by the hour in the same low chair by the fire in 
which my mother sat when she visited our nursery, and quilling up endless 
yards of valenciennes lace, interspersed with little white satin bows for the lace 
caps always worn by Victorian babies; or preparing the tiny filmy shirts and soft 
warm flannels which were to cover baby’s struggling limbs after the bath which 
the under-nurse was preparing, and which we elder children loved so to watch. 
There was a ritual, a seriousness about all the processes connected with 
Victorian baby-cult, which it appears to me has gone the way of large families, 
large houses, and large staffs of servants. We have had to simplify life, and baby 
goes without a lace cap, which is all the better for it, and is shortcoated at the 
end of weeks instead of at the end of months, which doubtless is all the better 
for the growth of its lower limbs. But there was a feeling of nest-like warmth 
about the Victorian nursery, and about the fostering care of the dignified “old 
nurse,” who took over the charge of each new baby, without ever letting the ex- 
baby toddler feel that its wee nose was out of joint; and who, even when we were 
one after the other promoted from nursery to schoolroom, kept a motherly eye 
on our health, was ready to receive confidences and to give advice, and was 
always the kindly and sympathetic recipient of the stories of our schoolroom 
pranks and punishments. Our under-nurses were often Swiss girls, who taught 
us to speak French and German; and though perhaps from what I now know, 
their accents were not as pure in either language as they might have been, still 
I know no better way to délier la langue of young children so as to make foreign 


languages come more easily in school days, than to let them pick up 
unconsciously at a very early age the rudiments of one or other languages, in 
the same way as they pick up the rudiments of their own language. 


Every evening we were dressed to go down to the drawing-room for the 
children’s hour, from six to seven, when my dear father had returned home, and 
we small people were made joyful by his sunny smile and the way in which he 
entered into our fun and games and devised glorious surprises for us. On 
Sundays only we were admitted to dessert, and we sat ready dressed round the 
nursery, waiting impatiently for the upstairs nursery bell to ring, which was the 
summons for Nannie in her black silk dress to bring us down. We were 
supposed to enter the dining room in an orderly little file, but, at the last 
moment, as the door was opened, our progress generally ended in a rush and a 
whoop as we hunted for father, who had perhaps hidden behind the curtains, 
or under the table, or had devised some new and (in our judgment) some 
exquisite way of cutting up and serving oranges, either as lobsters or as little 
baskets of fruit with handles—the latter arrangement being our great joy. Then 
Nannie was given by my father her glass of port wine. We children each had our 
little glass of sweet Cape wine, in which to drink the health of absent friends, 
and then we settled down to the wholehearted enjoyment of children (whose 
nursery fare was of the simplest) of preserved ginger, almonds and raisins, and 
damson cheese. I can remember no severer punishment in my childhood than 
being sent to bed instead of going down to the drawing-room at six o’clock for 
the children’s hour; and when I was the luckless culprit who had to undergo this 
punishment, I can recall now the shame I felt as I hid my head, sobbing under 
the bedclothes, and thought of the pain I was causing my dear father, when he 
would miss me, either from the drawing-room in winter, or the garden in 
summer, and would learn on enquiry that his little dark-haired girl had been 
naughty. I was the only brown-haired child in a family of thirteen very fair 
children, and when visitors were staying in the house, I can still remember the 
shrinking with which I used almost to expect the remark: “This is not one of 
yours, Mrs. Fuller?” or, “Is this a little friend or cousin staying with them?” as 
we filed into the drawing-room. I seemed to think there was a sort of malicious 
brand on me, marking me out as different, and less well-favoured than the 
others; and when I was old enough to read the story of “The Ugly Duckling,” I 
knew exactly what its feelings were, poor dear, and felt oddly and tenderly 
drawn towards it. Added to this, the fact that two boys came before me in the 
family made me something of a tomboy and excited the scorn of my four elder 
sisters, who were grown, or growing up, young ladies, enjoying delightful 


singing and piano lessons, while I was climbing trees and tearing my frocks. Of 
these four elder sisters, the eldest married quite young (my youngest sister 
being then an infant in arms), the second and much beloved one was an invalid 
(arthritis) from the age of fourteen, and died when twenty-seven. The third 
became a Sister at Wantage, and the fourth did not marry. A brother was the 
eldest of the family. He went out to Australia and married there, so that to us 
younger ones he was little more than a name. Of the two brothers just older than 
myself, one went into the Indian Civil Service, and the other into the Navy. Two 
sisters followed me in the family list, then two brothers, and finally one more 
sister. Of all these brothers and sisters, only one younger sister now remains, 
while the graves of the others lie scattered in many lands. 


Unlike the impressions of most Victorian children, I seem to remember that 
Sundays, though they had their drawbacks, were one of the happiest days in the 
week, because of the pure pagan joy of a walk home from old Coulsdon church 
with my father, who was such a delightful companion in fields and woods, 
knowing, as he did, the song or cry of every bird and small animal, having 
always something interesting to tell us about the growing crops, the naughty 
poppies among the corn, whose flowers we thought brave and brilliant, but 
which we were told were a sign of bad farming; the fluttering larks, whose 
outpourings in the clear summer blue we had just been listening to with rapture, 
and who, as father pointed out to us, never came to earth near their nests, but 
some distance away, So as not to reveal the secret hiding place of the warm eggs 
or of the unfledged young ones. Our home was at Kenley Manor House, which 
looked out over Kenley Common, only divided from it by a ha-ha sunk fence. 
Our drive to church was over this common, and I can recall now the pleasant 
soft feeling of driving over the turf; but the moment of leaving church, when 
father said at the churchyard gate, where the carriage was waiting: “Well, who’s 
for a walk home?” was, I know for me, the happy moment of the whole day. 
Eager little hands were thrust into his, and eager little voices cried, “Me, me.” A 
choice of two or three candidates was made, the rest being packed into the 
carriage with my mother and the governess, and our rejoicing little band 
disappeared into a copse, which led down a straggling field into a cornfield, then 
through other fields and gates on to a corner of Kenley Common, where, O joy! 
were the kennels of the Surrey foxhounds, of which my father was the master, 
and Sam Hills was the huntsman. Of course, we all turned in to see the hounds 
have their dinner of horseflesh and meal, which was poured out into long 
troughs; but no hound ventured to leave the wooden platforms on which they 
lay, hungry and expectant, their beautiful eyes watching the movements of the 


“whips,” and their sleek ears listening for the call of their own names. Victor, 
Rodney, Spanker, would answer to their names and come down to feed; while 
on the side of the ladies, Heartsease, Violet, Daphne, would, to the delight of us 
children, fall to at the ladies’ trough and soon prove that their appetites were as 
keen as those of their mates. If Breakspear or Charity tried to slip in before their 
names were called, a flick of the snaky whipthong sent them yelping back to 
their bench, and they probably had to wait for their call till the troughs were 
getting low; but we children could not be lured away from the fascinating sight 
till every hound was fed, and we had had special interviews with two or three 
favourites. Then there was generally a caged badger or a tame fox cub to be 
inspected, after which the walk home over the rest of the common was 
completed, followed by a scamper upstairs to the nursery early dinner, for 
which on these occasions we were often, late; but we never thought of feeling 
hungry, we were too interested and excited, and had so much to tell the others, 
who had been cut off from our delights. On a frosty winter’s day father would 
remark as we rushed into the hall and made for the fire: “What about some 
cherry brandy?” Then home-made cherry brandy would be produced, and we 
youngsters allowed a cherry each before we were shooed upstairs to our early 
dinner. 


Another picture which comes before me is that of the haymaking parties to 
which cousins and neighbours came. The party would be fixed for the day on 
which the hay in one of the larger fields was to be carried, and after romps and 
games and making nests in the hay, syllabub, made from an old recipe of my 
grandmother’s, was handed round. This syllabub had to be made at the moment 
that the cows were milked, because after white wine, strawberries, sugar and 
spice had been put into exquisite china bowls, the warm milk of a cow was 
milked into this decoction. I cannot remember that we children and our small 
friends appreciated this syllabub very much, but no doubt it made its appeal to 
the grown-ups, as I always remember, even when I had reached the schoolroom 
age, it being made and handed round in bowls of which I loved the feel, because 
the china was so delicate. After syllabub came tea in the field, followed by riding 
on the piled-up hay carts as they swung through the gates and up to the great 
stack in the stack-yard. Kenley Manor had a home farm, which was managed by 
the bailiff; and another of my great joys as a child was going round the farm and 
stables with my father on a Saturday afternoon, or summer evening, listening 
to his chats with bailiff, head groom or head gardener, for he was country born 
and bred, and not only loved, but understood and reverenced the varying and 
intimate expressions of country life. In the gardens and hothouses, with their 


grapes, peaches and melons, I learnt much valuable garden lore, for my father 
kept abreast with what was latest in garden culture, and made frequent visits 
with his friend, Mr. Robinson, the editor of The Garden, to the public gardens 
and parks of Paris, where the latest phases of nineteenth century gardening 
were to be studied. As regards the feeding of plants, I always remember his 
telling a guest who was struck with the size and lusciousness of some Black 
Hambro grapes in one of the hothouses, that a calf which had died on the farm 
had been buried at the root of that particular vine; and I have often watched 
when a child, the liquid manure being applied to the strawberry plants at the 
moment the fruit was forming, so as to give strength to the plant at that critical 
moment. Among our friends our strawberries were renowned, and we children 
always rejoiced that our holidays began about June 18th (the school terms were 
at that time four instead of three, as now), because strawberries were ripe at the 
time when school broke up for summer holidays. 


My elder sisters rode to hounds constantly with my father. We younger ones 
had our ponies, and sometimes as a special treat rode before breakfast with my 
father, who taught us with an old steady white pony called Snowball, both to 
ride and drive, being specially particular about our understanding harnessing 
and unharnessing when driving, and the tightening of girths before mounting 
to ride; for he explained that accidents often happened because of ignorance on 
these points. He also kept a strict watch on our hands when riding or driving, 
to ensure our always feeling sensitively the pony’s mouth, and never committing 
the sin of jerking at the bit. His own hunters and roadsters were to him intimate 
friends; and he had mounted as an inkstand the hoof of a favourite mare, aged 
twenty-seven years, which he used constantly to drive in a light gig down to 
Brighton before the days of railways—returning the next day. He was, even at 
the age of eighty, a wonderful shot, but he never cared for driven game. His 
enjoyment consisted in walking over the stubble fields or turnips with a friend 
or two, equally keen at birds, and watching the dogs working. He would eat with 
relish for his lunch a turnip pulled up from the field and scraped with his knife; 
and I can remember his telling of how in his youth the tenant farmers used to 
put up in their turnip fields for the instruction of passers-by “Take one, and a’ 
done; take two, and TIl take you.” 


My father read prayers in the dining-room every morning, and in the 
drawing-room at night; all the children from nursery and schoolroom attending 
in the morning, with a row of servants near the door. When I look back at those 
happy sheltered days of what I suppose was a more or less typical Victorian 


home life, I note the vast difference that separates the psychology of parents, 
children and the domestic staff from that of the twentieth century. The same 
old nurse took charge of one baby after another, as about every two years a small 
son or daughter put in an appearance. The same governess fairly young when 
she took over the education of my elder brothers and sisters, was d’un age 
mur when it came to my turn to begin schoolroom lessons; but even when past 
teaching young and troublesome youngsters, whose eyes were always 
wandering towards the garden, and whose thoughts were thirsting for a jump 
across the ha-ha and a ramble round the common, or a climb into one of the old 
oak trees that flanked the lawn—she remained a pensioned family friend, always 
ready to take us children to the seaside in summer if my mother was otherwise 
engaged; or even to stay as a “parlour boarder” with two of my elder sisters at a 
French school in Paris, so that she might accompany them to the Embassy 
Church on Sundays and read English literature to them as a steadying 
counterblast to French ways and French accomplishments. My father’s love of 
English literature was very great, though nowadays his tastes would no doubt 
be thought narrow and old-fashioned. It was he who first pointed out to me 
(then a child of ten) the inherent beauties of simplicity and of classical purity in 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and induced me to learn it by heart, 
telling me I should never understand all its English soul and essence, till I had 
memorised it. He always maintained that Shakespeare had something to say on 
every subject, no matter how modern it might be; and when discussions arose 
on questions of the day he would interject, taking down his Concordance: “Let’s 
see what old Shakespeare has to say about it.” He generally found something 
near the mark, and this hunting up of quotations gave me at least a fair working 
knowledge of the plays and sonnets of Shakespeare, so that I was able when 
twelve years old to make my own birthday book of Shakespearian quotations, 
in days before printed birthday books were the fashion. I have the old book still, 
written in my schoolgirl handwriting. The quotation I chose for my father was, 
“The elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, this was a man”; and for my mother, “Many days shall see her, and yet 
no day without a deed to crown it.” 


Early Impressions 


As the trailing clouds of childhood’s fantasy rolled slowly away, I became 
conscious, not only of myself and of my immediate nest-like surroundings, but 
of the dim reverberations of outside events which came throbbing into our 


sheltered home. We were standing, a little clutch of girls and boys round the 
piano on which my mother was playing the accompaniment of a song: 


“Oh! it’s a nice little island, 
Nice little, tight little island; 
Devil or Don, let him come on, 
But he shan’t get a bit of our island.” 


I enjoyed shouting with the others the doggerel lines; but afterwards, with 
childish intellectual curiosity, I began to wonder what it was all about. “Devil” 
was in ordinary social intercourse a word we were not allowed to use (though 
my brothers in their holidays flung it around in the schoolroom when our 
governess was not there), so I pondered long on the problem as to who this 
particular “Devil” could be, who along with “Don” appeared to threaten our 
island and, incidentally, our home and myself. So at last I took my difficulties 
to my father and learnt that we had just beaten Russia in a war, and that was 
what the song was about. “But do devils and Dons live in Russia?” I queried; 
and my father, instead of giving a direct answer, fetched a map of Europe and 
pointed out to me the Crimea, where the fighting had been, showed me what a 
long way it was to send from England, by sea to the Crimea, the men, provisions, 
guns and ammunition, and told me something of the sufferings through the 
long winter of our troops and of the French, who were our friends and allies. 
“But didn’t the devils and Dons suffer also?” I cried, with tears in my eyes, for I 
hated cold. And then without waiting for an answer: “But why did the Russians 
want to come to England when they had all that big country to live in?” To this 
last question I never received a satisfactory answer, and I still fear that the 
writer of “The Tight Little Island,” which it was such good fun to sing, was 
exploiting the facile patriotism of children and of uninstructed folk. There were 
other chanties that also made an impression on my youthful emotions, as my 
mother played the accompaniments and led the singing. “There is a happy land, 
far, far away” sounded comforting and reassuring for the future, especially after 
the under-nurses’ threats of Hell, and the rumblings on the subject in church; 
but when “There is a fountain filled with blood” was sung, I saw the brimming 
fountains in Trafalgar Square slopping over with red gore, and in an ecstasy of 
self-imposed horror, I closed my eyes and put my fingers in my ears, and when 
asked what was the matter, refused obstinately to reply. 


Another imperious impression from the outside world comes to me when I 
remember being taken in hushed horror into my mother’s room to see my father 
in bed with his head swathed in white bandages. It had been explained to me 
that he had been on the trial run of a very big ship called “The Great Eastern,” — 
which was built to carry the cable across the Atlantic, in order to connect 
England and America by telegraphic communications. My father’s life-long 
friend, Scott Russell, had planned and laid down the lines of the great ship, and 
he had invited my father, among others, for the trial trip. The two friends were 
pacing the deck, when one of the boilers exploded, and a falling piece of hot iron 
cut through my father’s top hat and caused a scalp wound. Some members of 
the crew were, I believe, killed, and it was explained to me that it was only 
father’s hard top hat that saved his life. He looked so different from my 
handsome, fresh-coloured father-friend as he lay bandaged in a darkened room, 
that I wanted to run away and cry; but his eyes smiled, and he beckoned to me 
that I was to scramble on to the bed and kiss him, so I was partly comforted 
before nurse led me away. 


My father was by profession a land surveyor and estate agent; and he surveyed 
and valued the land for all the early railways. Purley Station was our nearest 
connection on the London and Brighton Line and my father wanted that 
company, of which he was for many years the surveyor, to make a branch line 
from Purley up the valley to Caterham, pointing out that London’s southern 
suburbs must develop in that direction and that land values would improve 
enormously if such a branch line were carried out. He was unsuccessful in 
persuading the Company and decided to make a line (a single one) himself, and 
at his own expense. Later on, when my father’s prophecy was fulfilled and 
Caterham Valley became a favourite railway suburb, the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway bought the line of him, and made it a double one. As he 
was born and had been brought up at Coulsdon Court, near the head of the 
valley, he had ridden and hunted every inch of land in the district, and knew 
every fence and bridle path of the countryside; I have heard from many of his 
contemporaries what an extraordinary gift he had of valuing standing crops 
with lands and buildings, and he foresaw accurately future values after railways 
had opened up a new district. All these matters I used to hear discussed from 
time to time when in the drawing-room; and sometimes one or other of us 
youngsters would be allowed to drive down with the groom to meet my father 
at Kenley Station on this branch line, when father would take the reins and drive 
home, and I perched up beside him would keep up a running fire of shy 
questions about all the things that had puzzled me during the daytime, and the 


matters I had heard talked about in the drawing-room the night before; for the 
charm to me of my father’s answers was that he never laughed at me or gave me 
puzzling answers as some people used to do, but spoke to me, I felt, out of the 
fullness of his own knowledge and with a real desire to help my ignorance and 
stimulate my opening intelligence. 


He used to tell me that the branch of the Fuller family we belonged to, was 
that of the Fullers of Rose Hill; not direct descendants of the old Fuller, M.P., 
whose bust (placed there by local admirers) is in Brightling Church, Sussex— 
for he never married; but collateral descendants. That old eighteenth-century 
character lies buried in Brightling churchyard under a most massive and 
ungainly brick pyramid. A delightful parliamentary story is told about him, 
which I have often enjoyed thinking about during my Woman Suffrage work, 
and in later years when asked to contest a parliamentary seat. The old 
gentleman appears to have been irascible, and his language was not always kept 
within parliamentary bounds. On one occasion when he had transgressed, the 
Speaker demanded an apology to the House, and as at that period the apology 
had to be made by the contumacious member on his knees, Mr. Fuller went 
through the whole prescribed performance, but, as he rose, he dusted his knees 
with his handkerchief and remarked: “And a damned dirty House, too.” It has 
occurred to me sometimes in later life, when I listened to lifeless and insincere 
debates at Westminster, or interviewed Members of Parliament, whom I found 
too often ignorant and prejudiced about the subjects on which many of us 
women had thought deeply, that I had inherited some of the parliamentary 
disillusionment which was evidently part of the make-up of old Mr. Fuller of 
Rosehill; and when I read William Morris’ strictures on Parliament, I realised 
that, though it was none the less necessary for us women to insist on obtaining 
political citizenship, it would really go a very little way towards our economic 
and social emancipation. That would be another story. 


As my father had been in reality the initiator of the first Great Exhibition in 
1851, he naturally had constantly around him the men of thought and action of 
that early Victorian period. My father being a member of the Society of Arts, of 
which the Prince Consort was the President, he at a meeting of the Society on 
30th June, 1849, was introduced by Mr. Thomas Cubitt to His Royal Highness 
in order that the Prince might afford him an opportunity of stating his opinion 
as to the desirability of founding in London an exhibition of the industry of all 
nations, which project my father had fully explained to Mr. Cubitt on June 12th, 
(page 224 of the minutes of the meetings of the promoters of the Great 


Exhibition, 1851). As the result of this and further interviews the task of making 
enquiries of the manufacturers throughout the Kingdom as to the advisability 
of holding such an Exhibition was entrusted to Mr. Scott Russell, my father (Mr. 
Francis Fuller) and Mr. Henry Cole. 


As the result of this official enquiry among manufacturers throughout the 
United Kingdom, the scheme for launching the Great Exhibition in 1851 was 
continued under the presidency of the late. Prince Consort, who worked 
personally and assiduously to make the Exhibition the real success that it later 
on became. The guaranteed fund on which the Bank of England advanced 
money was organised, and in view of the Wembley Exhibition which has lately 
taken place, and which financially has not been the entire success that was 
expected, it may be of interest to give here the names of the subscribers to the 
guaranteed fund of the 1851 Exhibition. 
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Among other items of interest may be noted that the privilege to sell 
refreshments under the rules and regulations published by the Executive 
Committee was granted to Messrs. Schweppes for the sum of £5,500. The 
privilege of selling the catalogue was granted to Messrs. Spicer & Son for the 
sum of £3,200, and an additional 2d. per catalogue for all sold over and above 
500,000 of the small edition and 5,000 of the large. Mr. Bennett (later Sir John 
Bennett), watchmaker in the City, gave £750 for the right to advertise on the 
last page. My father was one of the early Commissioners entrusted with the 
carrying out of the scheme in all its details, and the profits of the undertaking 
when the exhibition was closed and accounts were made up, amounted to the 
sum of £200,000, which sum was part of the endowments used to build and 
equip the South Kensington Museum. As is well known, the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham is, with certain additions, the structure of the Hyde Park Exhibition 
of 1851. My father surveyed and bought for the Crystal Palace Company a 
beautiful site at Sydenham where the Crystal Palace stands. The Hyde Park 
Exhibition closed on the 15th October, 1851. A first column of the Crystal Palace 
was raised into its place on the 5th August, 1852. In an article in the 
morning Advertiser of the 27th May, 1876, it is stated that “During this brief 
interval, the ideas to which the new building was to be dedicated were 
completely matured, a whole scheme was perfected, a company formed with a 
body of able and practical gentlemen as its directors, a charge of incorporation 
obtained and the services of numerous eminent men belonging to various 
professions, or whose names have been long identified with various branches of 
art and science, were engaged to superintend the several departments and the 
numerous works and ornaments, which, in the aggregate, were to form the 
Crystal Palace, with its vast appliances for instruction and its unequalled 
appenage of sylvan beauty.” Such was the inspiration of those who founded the 
Crystal Palace and filled it with courts and treasures of educational and 
aesthetic value; and from among these founders and workers a group of artists, 
musicians and literary men surrounded my father, who was the first Director of 
the enterprise, and who at the end of the period of directorship was able to show 
a successful balance sheet as the result of the labours of himself and others. For 
his work and generous devotion in initiating and helping to carry to a successful 
issue the first Great International Exhibition, my father was offered, but 
declined, knighthood—and knighthoods were not thrown about in those days 
as they are now. 


As I grew up I remember intimates of my parents’ home circle, such as Arthur 
Sullivan, Carter Hall, George Cruikshank, George Grove, Labouchere, Scott 


Russell and many others of that period; and I as a schoolgirl loved to listen to 
the really good talks on every subject of interest of the day which I heard in my 
home surroundings. Later on, when I was sent to Miss Cresswell’s school in 
Sussex Square, Brighton, I naturally knew less of what was going on at home, 
but I was always able to keep up in thought with my father’s work and activities, 
for in the holiday time I had the privilege of being his reader; and every subject, 
either in the newspapers or magazines of the day, or in any book of the moment 
which I read aloud to him, we discussed fully, and he was able to throw for me 
much light on the various questions of politics, art or literature. Still later on 
when I had left school and his health was not so good, I became his amanuensis, 
for he was then writing much on social questions and preparing papers to be 
read at the British Association or at Social Science Congresses. “Waste Labour 
to Waste Land” was one of the subjects in which he was deeply interested, for 
he already foresaw the difficulties under which agriculture was later on to 
suffer, and was also already alarmed at the then very moderate figures of 
unemployment. He realised also that Great Britain could, and should be, self- 
supporting where wheat, and to a great extent meat, are concerned. His great 
pleasure in the summer holidays was to go abroad with some of us young ones 
to collect information about scientific farming, afforestation and intensive 
culture of fruit and vegetables on the Continent. Languages coming easily to me 
as I, thanks to his care, had been thoroughly well taught both French and 
German, he used me as his interpreter, and many were my difficulties in these 
languages when it came to asking technical questions and receiving highly 
technical replies. But the pleasure to me of these Continental trips was so great 
and the benefit to me in these technical encounters was so extreme as regards 
general knowledge, that I look back to these days of travel with my father as 
some of the happiest and most valuable in my life. 


About my school at Brighton I must confess that though it was in some 
respects strict and later Victorian, the education was extraordinarily good. 
Besides a large and efficient staff of teachers, including a French and German 
governess always in residence, we had professors for many subjects, such as 
mathematics, science, French literature and a very excellent teacher of 
pianoforte in Mr. Goss. We spoke German all the morning and French all the 
afternoon, but were allowed when out for our walks to talk English with one 
another. We had to attend numbers of missionary meetings, which I loathed, 
and besides two church services on Sunday had endless religious exercises such 
as repeating of catechisms and collects between the hours of services. This 
overdoing of doctrinal teaching alienated, I am convinced, many of the pupils 


from church going, and made prigs and hypocrites of others; but once Sunday 
was over the school curriculum with its regular duties and studies appealed to 
me vastly. Great pains were taken with our reading aloud, with pronunciation 
and with what the French call diction; and I have often in later life felt grateful 
that this was the case. 


At eighteen I left school and at the same time ceased to be a schoolroom young 
person; that is, I was admitted to late dinner, had a coming-out party, and 
attended with one or other of my sisters any dances, balls or entertainments 
that were the order of the day. But I went on with some of my studies, especially 
drawing and painting, and continued to write for my father and help him in his 
work, accompanying him in the summer to Archaeological, Social Science, 
British Association, and other meetings, and visiting with .him the old friends 
and fellow-workers of the strenuous fifties and ’sixties. I have mentioned 
George Cruikshank as being a frequent visitor to our home, and I can still 
remember the mischievous delight with which we young ones in the safe 
seclusion of the schoolroom discussed his eccentricities both of beliefs and 
personality. As is well known, he was a rabid teetotaller, and I can remember 
him taking us children into the hot-houses where the grapes were hanging in 
rich and ripe bunches, and pointing out to us that nature had provided for each 
grape an exquisite skin which protected the luscious juice inside from 
fermentation. This scheme of nature, he averred, was planned with the 
intention of mankind eating the grape in its unfermented state, but man, with 
his evil cleverness, had learnt to break and crush that exquisite skin so that the 
juice of the grape might ferment and turn to alcohol, which was drunk in the 
form of wine. I suppose that as he observed all of us young people coming to 
dessert and drinking our glass of sweet wine, he thought it his duty to inculcate 
this special lesson, but I fear we only did as my father did, smiled indulgently, 
for though father appreciated George Cruikshank as a man and as an artist, he 
did not admire his philosophy as expressed in the “Triumph of Bacchus,” that 
extraordinary picture in the South Kensington Museum. Old George 
Cruikshank was practically bald, but he had a long mesh of iron grey hair which 
he trained across the top of his head and kept in its place with a piece of elastic, 
which arrangement was the delight of us young ones, as it was the only coiffure 
of that sort we had ever seen. My elder sisters had good and carefully-trained 
voices and sang delightfully both part songs and solos, so we had constant 
musical evenings in our home, and my father loved to fill the house with 
musicians at weekends. He bought largely and with good discrimination at the 
various art exhibitions and possessed at one time one of the best water-colour 


collections of the day. The house was full of Landseers, Sants, Prouts, 
Coilingwood-Smiths, Birkett-Fosters and Tidyes pictures, and I remember that 
from a small child one or two of the pictures in his collection held a special 
fascination for me. One was an exquisite study by Sant of “Motherhood,” and 
the other a picture of the French Revolution by an artist whose name I do not 
remember. The incident was that of Mlle. de Sombreuil drinking a glass of blood 
handed to her by one of the revolutionaries on the understanding that if she 
swallowed it her father’s life would be spared. The face of the old father 
aristocrat, the faces of the crowd, and the agony of the girl torn between her love 
for her father and her shrinking from the revolting ordeal, used to haunt my 
imagination for nights and days, and I have often wondered since I grew up and 
left home, who had become the possessor of that picture when my father’s 
collection was dispersed. I think if I had owned it I would have had it destroyed, 
but perhaps that thought is the remains of childish impressionability. 


My eldest brother was married and living in Australia. His wife was delicate, 
and he wrote to ask that one of his sisters should come out on a visit and help 
her with the children and the housekeeping. It was decided that I should be the 
one to undertake this duty, and I went out under the charge of a cousin to stay 
in my brother’s house. This was how I first came to know Australia and Sydney. 
Sir Hercules Robinson was at that time Governor of New South Wales, and I 
had introductions to Lady Robinson and other friends out there. It was there I 
met my future husband, Mr. George Barrow Montefiore, but I returned home 
before marrying him, was introduced to his family and spent some months 
among my own people. Then in 1879 I went out again, was married, and we 
lived in Sydney, where my two children were born. In 1889 my husband died 
and I was left with a daughter of five and a son two years old. 


It was after the death of my husband, when I had to go into business matters 
with trustees and lawyers that I had my initiation into what the real social 
position of a widow meant to a nineteenth-century woman. One lawyer 
remarked to me, when explaining the terms of the will: “As your late husband 
says nothing about the guardianship of the children, they will remain under 
your care.” I restrained my anger at what appeared to me to be an officious and 
unnecessary remark and replied, “Naturally, my husband would never have 
thought of leaving anyone else as their guardian.” “As there is a difference in 
your religions,” he continued grimly, “he might very well have left someone of 
his own religion as their guardian.” “What! my children, the children I bore, left 
to the guardianship of someone else! The idea would never have entered his 


mind, and what’s more, I don’t believe he could have done it, for children belong 
even more to a mother than to a father!” “Not in law,” the men round the table 
interjected; while the lawyer who had first undertaken my enlightenment added 
dryly: “In law, the child of the married woman has only one parent, and that is 
the father.” I suppose he saw symptoms of my rising anger, for he appeared to 
enjoy putting what he thought was a final extinguisher on my independence of 
thought; but I could hardly believe my ears, when this infamous statement of 
fact was made, and blazing with anger, I replied: “If that is the state of the law, 
a woman is much better off as a man’s mistress than as his wife, as far as her 
children are concerned.” “Hush,” a more friendly man’s voice near me 
remarked. “You must not say such things.” “But I must and shall say them,” I 
retorted. “You don’t know how your horrible law is insulting all motherhood.” 
And from that moment I was a suffragist (though I did not realise it at the time) 
and determined to alter the law. 


After my father’s death at the age of eighty, my mother lived at St. Aubyns, 
Hove, where I subsequently returned and lived with or near her for some time. 
It was during the early years of my widowhood, while still living in Sydney, that 
I met Sir George Grey, who had come to Sydney from Hobart with his niece, 
Mrs. George, on the occasion of the federation of the Australian States. Sir 
George’s work in the colonies of New Zealand, South Australia and South Africa 
is well known; and as a maker of Constitutions for these new colonies he was 
consulted as a specialist to advise on the Australian Federal Constitution in the 
making. I had the privilege of seeing him constantly at this time, and of having 
most intimate talks with him on his past work, and on his future ideals for the 
British colonies. He addressed a great meeting at Sydney Town Hall on the 
question of “One man one vote,” when Mrs. George and I were the only women 
present, and we sat on the platform and watched the huge enthusiastic and 
interested crowd of men in the body of the hall. It was almost my first 
introduction to politics and to public meetings, and I felt that here, indeed, was 
something worth while in my life which, since the death of my husband and my 
father, I had looked upon as more or less of a closed chapter, as far as interests 
outside my borne were concerned. When I spoke to Sir George Grey on this 
negative aspect of things, which seemed to be shutting me in, and cutting me 
off from interest in life (for I no longer cared for the balls, picnics and race 
meetings which had filled to overflowing my short married life), he made it his 
business to re-kindle my interest in social and political questions, the fire of 
which my father had originally lighted. He told me that I had so much more 
general knowledge than had most women of my age, and that I had been so 


much in contact with masculine minds, that I was able to sift evidence and form 
my consequent opinions in a way which was different from the processes of 
thought of most women and that I should try and specialise on political and 
social questions. He spoke to me of the enfranchisement of women in the 
colonies, where things moved more rapidly than in the older countries, and said 
that such legislation would lead the way for similar reforms Great Britain and 
elsewhere. He added that now that the question of Federated Australia was 
becoming a fait accompli, each State in the Federation was making its own 
special laws, and in consequence, the women in each State must agitate and 
organise for political enfranchisement. “That should be your work,” he said to 
me more than once, “to help found a Women Suffrage League for New South 
Wales. It has been done in New Zealand, and must be done in each Australia 
State. Try and find out which members of Parliament would be favourable to 
the idea, and get together a group of men and women who will work to forward 
such legislation, and you will find intense interest in the work while it will help 
you to plan out a new life, side by side with the duties you have at hand in 
superintending the education of your children.” I took his advice, and the result 
was eventually that, having found a response to the enquiries made by a small 
group of women suffragists in Sydney, we founded in 1891 the “Womanhood 
Suffrage League of New South Wales,” the first meeting: of which were held in 
my house in Darlinghurst Road in Sydney. As this was the inception of the 
public part of my life, I think it will be useful for the purposes of developing the 
history of one section of the Suffrage Movement, now a national and an 
international one, to give the exact story as told in the minutes kept by Miss 
Rose Scott, of the early meetings of the Womanhood Suffrage League of New 
South Wales. When I was in Sydney recently I used often to go up to Miss Scott’s 
house in Woolhara to talk over with her our work in the past and to discuss the 
future of women’s organisations in various parts of the world. In connection 
with the early days of our work together, we had occasion to look up some of the 
minutes of our first meetings, and with Miss Rose Scott’s permission, I took 
copies of the minutes of some of the preliminary meetings. These I will now 
reproduce in a chapter of their own. 


My First Work for Suffrage 


The important fact that the Electoral Bill which was to be brought before the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly early in the session of 1891, included the 
clause which granted suffrage to women, induced many people to discuss and 
write on the subject of extending the political franchise to women, and it soon 
became apparent that a good deal of opposition would be brought to bear on 
that clause in Sir Henry Parkes’ Bill, which was intended to politically 
enfranchise women. 


A small amount of this opposition was genuine and arose from entire 
ignorance of the history of the movement and of the bearings of the subject, but 
the greater part was unreasoning, unthinking opposition; and much on the part 
of women arose from deplorable apathy. This being the case, it was thought by 
some residents in Sydney that it might be advisable to get up public meetings 
and from a Womanhood Suffrage League with the object of educating public 
opinion on the subject of the enfranchisement of women. With this idea in view 
a small drawing-room meeting was held at Mrs. Montefiore’s, 77, Darlinghurst 
Road, on the 24th March, 1891, at which Mrs. Wolstenholme, Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, 
Miss Scott, Mrs. Ashton, Miss Manning and Miss Windeyer were present, when 
the subject was discussed and it was decided to write to friends likely to be 
interested in the cause and form a committee for the purpose of getting up the 
League and holding meetings. Mrs. Montefiore was requested to undertake 
temporarily the duties of Hon. Secretary; and the Provisional Committee met 
for the first time on 4th April, at 77, Darlinghurst Road. On that occasion Mrs. 
Windeyer, Mrs. Wolstenholme, Mrs. Ashton, Miss Manning, Miss Scott, Mrs. 
Vandeleur Kelly, Miss Windeyer, Hon. W.H. and Mrs. Sutton, and Mr. Brient 
were present. Mrs. Sutton and Mr. Brient did not join the Committee and were 
only present to listen to the discussion. 


“The best means of getting up a small preliminary meeting were discussed, 
and it was decided that before 15th April each member present should send 
names of those willing to attend to the Hon. Secretary. A special committee 
should meanwhile secure a suitable room and fix a date for the preliminary 


meeting, whilst notices should be sent out by the Hon. Secretary to all those 
whose names had been forwarded to her. 


“Mrs. Wolstenholme gave a report of her interview with Mrs. Pottie and read 
a letter from Miss Ackermann, who had been working in Adelaide in the Woman 
Suffrage Cause. It was proposed and carried that Mrs. Wolstenholme should 
interview Miss Ackermann and get from her personally all information that 
might be useful. 


“A letter was read from Mrs. Ashton, who had requested Sir Henry Parkes to take the 
chair at the public meeting; he declined on the ground that as he was bringing in the 
Bill, he could not appear publicly in the matter; it would appear like ‘touting’ for his 
measure .... 


“It was proposed and carried that the Hon. Secretary should write to Lady 
Jersey (wife of the Governor), asking her to receive a deputation of three ladies 
(Mrs. Windeyer, Miss Scott and the Hon. Secretary) to request her, if it lay in 
her power, to take the chair at our preliminary meeting, or in default of that, to 
become President of the League about to be formed.” 


A SUB-COMMITTEE MEETING 


was held at 49, Market Street, on the 18th April, 1891. 


Present: Mrs. Windeyer, Miss Scott, Mr. Sutton, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Montefiore 
(Hon. Secretary). The business of the meeting was to settle the date and place 
of the preliminary meeting, to draw up a form of invitation to those who had 
sent in their names as being willing to attend and to arrange the three 
resolutions to be put to the preliminary meeting. 


The three following resolutions were drawn up:— 


I. That this meeting is in favour of extending the franchise to women. 
II. That it is desirable a committee should be formed with the object of 
convening a public meeting and forming a Woman Suffrage League. 
III. That a public meeting should be convened on .... at .... and .... be asked to 
take the Chair. 


It was also decided that a committee meeting should be held at 77, 
Darlinghurst Road, on Wednesday, 22nd inst. 


A COMMITTEE MEETING 


was held at 8 o’clock at 77, Darlinghurst Road, 22nd April, 1891. 


Present: Mrs. Windeyer in chair, Mrs. Ashton, Mrs. Wolstenholrne, Miss 
Scott, Mrs. V. Kelly, Miss Manning (Hon. Treasurer), and Mrs. Montefiore 
(Hon. Secretary). 


Minutes: The Hon. Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
confirmed, also those of the special meeting held at 49, Market Street, on 4th 
April. Also confirmed. 


Correspondence: Letters were read from Lady Jersey expressing her inability 
to take part in the Woman Suffrage Movement, as out here she was debarred 
from active political work; from Mrs. Sydney Dickinson, saying she would be 
very pleased when she was here in June to address a meeting on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage, as she had worked up the question in America; from Mr. 
Abbott and others saying they would think the question over and read up 
literature on the subject. 


The three resolutions for the preliminary meeting were then read over to the 
Committee, and after discussion and alteration were accepted in the following 
form:- 


I. To be moved by Professor McCullum and seconded by Mrs. Windeyer that the 
time has arrived in this Colony when the right to vote for Members of 
Parliament should be extended to women under the same conditions as those 
which apply to men. 
II. To be moved by Mrs. Pottie, seconded by Mrs. Wolstenholme, that a Woman 
Suffrage League be now formed to carry out the object of the above resolution 
and that all those present be invited to become members of it. 
III. Moved by Mr. Teece, seconded by Mrs. Lawson, that a Committee consisting 
of the Chairman, Professor McCullum , Mrs. Wolstenholme, Mrs. Montefiore, 
Mrs. Windeyer, Miss Windeyer, Miss Scott, Mrs. Ashton, Dr. and Mrs. V. Kelly, 


Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Pottle, Mrs. Lawson, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. 
Beatty, Mrs. Thring, Mr. J.H. Limpson, be appointed with power to add to their 
number to arrange a public meeting to be held at such time and place as they 
should deem convenient. 


Mrs. Wolstenholme promised to arrange with Professor McCullum and Mrs. 
Pottie about speaking; Mrs. V. Kelly promised to do the same about Mr. Teece 
and Mrs. Montefiore about Mrs. Lawson. 


The names of those asked to the preliminary meeting were read over and 
others suggested. 


A COMMITTEE MEETING 


was held at Quong Tarts on 28th April, 1891, at 8 p.m. 


Present: Mrs. Wolstenholme, Mrs. V. Kelly, Dr. Ellis, Mrs. Montefiore (Hon. 
Secretary). Mrs. Pottie came by invitation to arrange about her speech. Mrs. V. 
Kelly reported that neither Mr. Teece nor Mr. Cotton could arrange to speak on 
6th May. 


Mrs. Wolstenholme said that Professor McCullum had promised to speak to 
the first resolution. 


The Committee sanctioned the changing of the day from 29th April to 6th 
May, as Mr. Sutton found he could not take the chair on the first-named date. 
It was arranged that Mrs. Montefiore should propose the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Miss Scott seconded. Dr. Ellis arranged to speak to the second 
resolution. 


A PRELIMINARY MEETING 


was held in the evening of 6th May, in the Economic Association Rooms, Pitt 
Street. The Hon. W.H. Sutter in the chair. 


The three resolutions were unanimously carried by the meeting. 
The Woman Suffrage League was started and many names were sent in, 
together with many subscriptions. 
The subscription to the League was fixed at 1/- annually. 


Mrs. Windeyer being at the last minute unable to speak, Professor McCullum 
proposed the first resolution and Miss Scott seconded Mrs. Wolstenholme, Miss 
Pottie, Mrs. Lawson, Dr. Ellis and Dr. V. Kelly spoke to several resolutions. Mrs. 
Montefiore (Hon. Secretary), read the report of the work already done and 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was seconded by Miss M. 
Windeyer. 


The Women’s Suffrage League of New South Wales was now formed, and it 
was decided at the next committee meeting held on the evening of 11th May, at 
77, Darlinghurst Road, that the League should be known as the “Womanhood 
Suffrage League of New South Wales,” for none of us had any intention of 
accepting any form of fancy franchise, or of allowing large numbers of women 
above the age of twenty-one to be disfranchised as is the case now in Great 
Britain, because the Suffrage Leagues here were not true to their principles. 
Miss Rose Scott was throughout these preliminary meetings and through the 
long steady fight that followed, the inspirer and wise guide of the Women’s 
Enfranchisement Movement of New South Wales. She was among the first 
workers, and she told me during this last visit of mine to Sydney in 1923, that 
she was the only one of the first workers who remained to the end helping to get 
the measure passed triumphantly in 1902. She died in 1924, having lived 
enough years to see some results of her suffrage work. When I saw her last she 
was a woman saddened by the events of the war and an overwhelming feeling 
that women were not as keen as she was on anti-militarism. She told me that 
her attitude during the war had lost her many valued friends and acquaintances, 
and she exclaimed at some of my remarks about the causes of the Great War, 
causes inherent in the imperialistic ambitions of two great nations; “Empire, I 
hate the word, I know the misery that imperialism has always caused.” 


Extract from an article by Mrs. Charles Bright on Miss Rose Scott in The Sun, 
the Society Courier (of Sydney), 30th October, 1896:— 


“Tt is about five years ago that the Woman Suffrage Movement, at the instigation 
of Mrs. G. Montefiore, was initiated in Sydney, and since then, through evil 
report and good report, Miss Scott has retained her position of corresponding 


secretary, and been able to see public interest grow, until now, two-thirds of the 
Legislative Assembly and a majority of the Upper House are said to be in favour 
of the extension of the franchise to women.” 


In 1892 I returned to Europe and lived with my children for a time in Paris 
near some Anglo-French relatives, so that my boy and girl should, as I had done, 
learn French among French people. When I returned to England (in order that 
my son might go to a preparatory school), I worked for some time with the old 
Suffrage Society under the Presidency of Mrs. Fawcett, at Victoria Street, 
Westminster. I was on the Executive Committee, but found it depressing work 
as the Press would give us no publicity and though we worked hard and 
conscientiously during twelve months of each year to get the support of 
Members of Parliament and the public to our hardy annual of a “Bill for the 
enfranchisement of some women.” we found that when the day came round for 
the Bill to be introduced, it was either talked out or laughed out and that we had 
to begin once more another year of work, of begging for subscriptions, of getting 
up public meetings, unreported by the Press, and of supporting and helping to 
get elected Members of Parliament who, when elected, appeared less than half- 
hearted about our cause. 


Many of us felt rebellious and realised that as long as we continued to help 
men into Parliament who did nothing to help us, we were simply wasting our 
time and our political energies. There were continuous signs that a breaking 
away of more urgent spirits was imminent. First some of us formed, without 
leaving the old suffrage organisation, what was known as the “League of 
Practical Suffragists.” Its members pledged themselves not to work for any 
Parliamentary candidate who would not promise to work for and vote for any 
Suffrage Bill that might be brought in. This League was formed during the Boer 
War when the word “Uitlander,” meaning a disfranchised Englishman or other 
Foreigner in the Transvaal, was very much to the fore, and I wrote for the 
League a pamphlet entitled, “Women Uitlanders.” This leaflet published in 
1899, concluded with the following paragraph: 


“How, then, shall women bring pressure to bear on the men of their own country 
in order to obtain for themselves equal rights with these men? If nothing but 
war will meet the situation, then war must be declared by women at all 
Parliamentary elections by making Woman Suffrage a Test Question. If a 
candidate will not pledge himself to support the political enfranchisement of 
women, then women, who really believe in the supreme righteousness of their 


cause, must refuse to help that candidate when he presents himself for 
nomination or election. Our weapons are not maxim guns, shedding blood and 
carrying fire and sword in order to wrest political rights for men Uitlanders. Our 
single weapon is the power for making suffrage for women a test question as 
regards women helping at election times, and thus proving that women’s 
influence in political and social questions is a material factor that must be 
reckoned with and shall in the end prove as powerful as an appeal to arms.” 


But as this closing of the chapter of the work of the Practical Suffragists brings 
my constitutional fight more or less to a close and begins the militant part of my 
career, the account of the “Practical Suffragist League” shall end this chapter. 


Militancy 


The work of the Women’s Social and Political Union was begun by Mrs. 
Pankhurst in Manchester, and by a group of women in London who had 
revolted against the inertia and conventionalism which seemed to have fastened 
upon the Victoria Street Union of Suffrage Societies. 


Mrs. Elmy, one of the most wonderful women who devoted her life and her 
intellectual powers to the cause of the emancipation of women, paid constant 
visits to London from her home in Cheshire, with the object of stirring up what 
seemed to be the dying embers of suffrage activities. She knew all the Members 
of Parliament who had at any time expressed in words, or who had helped with 
pen or with action our cause; and at the time of these visits to London (usually 
at the period of the promised debates in Parliament on a Suffrage Bill), she 
would visit these Members in the Lobby and do her best to stir them into action. 
The late Mr. Stead, who was a great admirer of hers, would frequently help her 
to get up small private meetings of sympathisers and workers, and all of us who 
were looking for a lead in suffrage matters, welcomed these quaint and earnest 
appearances of hers in London, and derived encouragement from her 
experience of Parliamentary procedure and intense spiritual enthusiasm. She 
usually stayed at my house when she came to town, and I had the privilege of 
accompanying her when she interviewed Members of Parliament or other 
sympathisers. She must have been then between sixty and seventy, very small 
and fragile, with the brightest and keenest dark eyes and a face surrounded with 
little white ringlets. She was an old friend of and fellow-worker with Josephine 
Butler and of John Stuart Mill, and in those days had been an habituée of what 
was then known as the “Ladies’ Gallery” in the House of Commons. There, 
behind the grille, where they could see but not be seen by the Members of the 
House, these and other devoted women had sat night after night listening to the 
debates on the Contagious Diseases Acts, which raised questions that concerned 
their sex as much, if not more, than they did that of the men who were 
discussing them. This loyalty in the cause of their fellow-women who, they 
realised, suffered so severely under the C.D. Acts, brought them insult and 
opprobrium, but it also brought them many of the truest and loyalest friends 
that women ever possessed; and, as we know, the cause they stood for 
triumphed in the end. 


My friendship with Mrs. Elmy and work with her continued during many 
years and our correspondence, between the periods of her visits to town, was 
continuous; I was keeping her au courant with what was going on in London, 
and she interpreting, encouraging, sending me voluminous newspaper cuttings 


and helping forward my work in every way in her power with loving counsels 
and wisest advice. She never faltered in her belief that women’s political 
enfranchisement was very near at hand, although, time and again, politicians 
betrayed and jockeyed us, while men who feared our influence in public life, 
insulted our efforts and talked out our Bills. Mrs. Browning wrote: “It takes a 
soul to move a body,” and I often thought that it was the little white hovering 
soul of Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy which eventually moved a somewhat inert 
mass of suffrage endeavour and set it on the road of militant activity. At any 
rate, she hailed with delight the work of the “Women’s Social and Political 
Union,” which flared up like a torch in Manchester under the guidance of Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her daughters, and in London, under that of a group of women, 
myself included, who undertook to attend political meetings and question 
speakers about their intentions towards the enfranchisement of women, 
keeping that before the meeting as our supreme aim and if necessary, holding 
up proceedings until an answer was obtained. Early in 1906 Christabel 
Pankhurst wrote me from Manchester that Annie Kenney was coming up to 
town to help us carry on the fight and she wanted to find a place to stay at in the 
East End of London, where she could get into touch with East End working 
women. As I was already in touch with many of these women, I was able to find 
the place Annie Kenney required with Mrs. Baldock, the wife of a fitter, at 10, 
Eclipse Road, Canning Town, and she and Teresa Billington helped much in our 
London work. Before this, however, some of us had been on a deputation to Mr. 
Campbell Bannerman in Downing Street, and the illustrated papers came out 
with pictures of a group of us, including Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. 
Rowe and myself, standing on the steps of No. 10, Downing Street, trying to 
persuade the elderly manservant to let us in and interview the Prime Minister. 
We had a long and rather amusing argument with this manservant, who 
evidently was at his wits’ end to know what to do with us, so politely 
pertinacious were we. Finally, after closing the door on us more than once, while 
he went into the house with our messages, he returned to say that Mr. 
Ponsonby, the Prime Minister’s Secretary, would see two of us, and Mrs. 
Drummond and myself were deputed to interview him, while the rest of the 
deputation remained on the doorstep. Our interview was not wholly successful, 
inasmuch as we could obtain no definite promise that the Prime Minister would 
receive a deputation, but I think we succeeded in making Mr. Ponsonby 
understand that we were in deadly earnest about the matter and that if we did 
not get some definite Governmental promise or assurance that the Liberals, for 
whom women had worked so loyally to place in power, would fulfil their pre- 


electoral pledges, we would find other means, unconstitutional if necessary, to 
force them to do so. 


Among the electoral meetings we attended in order to question the candidates 
on the subject of the enfranchisement of women, I remember one meeting 
specially at the. Queen’s Hall, Regent Street, when Mr. Asquith was to support 
the candidature of Mr. Chiozza-Money, when I obtained tickets for Annie 
Kenney in the orchestra and myself and Mrs. Baldock in the stalls. The meeting 
was a huge packed one, and the audience while waiting sang the Land Song and 
other favourite Liberal ditties. It was in excellent humour with itself for it smelt 
victory and knew that the spoils of office were within the grasp of Liberalism. It 
was not in a humotr to brook interruptions. The applause when Mr. and Mrs. 
Asquith entered was noisy and prolonged. That gentleman’s speech was 
punctuated with cheers, then a shrill voice came from the orchestra seats, “What 
are you going to do for women?” There was a roar of displeasure from the 
audience. Again the voice rose: “Votes for Women!” There was a rush of 
stewards for the spot from whence the voice proceeded. Many of the audience 
rose to their feet, a signal was given and the organ began to play. Mr. Asquith 
sat down and beamed a fat smile, Mrs. Asquith an acidulated one. There was a 
prolonged scuffle in the orchestra punctuated with cried of “Votes for Women,” 
and finally Annie Kenney was carried out. The organ ceased to play, and Mr. 
Asquith continued his speech. 


It was then my turn and at the next opportunity that Mr. Asquith gave when 
rehearsing the Liberal programme, I rose to my feet and asked if the Liberals 
were returned to power, what they were going to do for the emancipation of 
women. A gasp of outraged surprise filled the stalls and people round me asked 
me to sit down, but I insisted: “Will the speaker tell the audience what the 
intention of the Government is about the enfranchisement of women?” 
Stewards approached me and one of them said “Will you write the question and 
send it up to the platform.” The ladies round me hearing this said: “Yes, write 
the question and send it up by the stewards.” This I did and I watched the paper 
being passed to Mr. Asquith and read by Mrs. Asquith, who sat just behind him; 
again they both smiled sarcastically, but no answer was vouchsafed. I rose to 
my feet again to protest that wanted an answer, but those near me and the 
stewards who were now surrounding me, said: “Wait till the end of the meeting, 
and the other speakers have made their speeches, and he will then give you an 
answer.” I, believing that this assurance had been given to the stewards, waited 
till the end of the meeting, but when that end came those on the platform walked 


out without vouchsafing a reply to a question voiced by a delegate from 
organised women. This shows the contempt with which the Liberal Leaders met 
the women’s organised demand for enfranchisement, and it was the cause of 
many of the angry meetings in front of Mr. Asquith’s house during the course 
of the manifestations which followed. 


We were also getting up suffrage meetings in various parts of London and 
laying our plans for joint demonstrations of militant suffragists. In connection 
with this work the following letter from Miss Esther Roper, who, with Miss Gore 
Booth, had been for several years organising for suffrage work the women of 
Lancashire, is of interest: — 


Cringlebrook Park, 
Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 

DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 


I have been away for nearly a week, and I am sorry for the delay in answering 
your letter. With regard to the Political and Social Union, there is no quarrel 
between us, but it seems undoubtedly better that the attack on the Government 
should come from as many quarters as possible, independently of one another, 
so that the Prime Minister may realise that he has numbers to deal with, and so 
cannot think he can tire us out. We therefore think it better that the first 
demonstration that we have, we should do without joining forces with the 
Union. There is plenty of room for us both in London, and I do not think we 
shall have any difficulty in getting a big demonstration. Has the Prime Minister 
Offered to see the Social and Political Union as reported? 


With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. G. ROPER. 


To prove how we were helped at this time in our demonstration and 
questioning of candidates, the following letter from my working woman friend, 
Mrs. Baldock, will show. She puts no date to it, but it was written either towards 
the end of 1905 or early in 1906:— 


10, Eclipse Road, 
Canning Town. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
How I wish I had the chance of working side by side with these splendid go- 
ahead women at Wigan. I believe though that I could speak out more than I do 
now. I often feel very cross with myself for having lost an opportunity, because 
I have had no one here to back me up. I was pleased to read about the Liverpool 
meeting; that is just as it should be, the more there are to protest, the better. I 
think it is most encouraging to think that at last we women are acknowledged 
and are worth talking about. I have had a letter from Miss Miller, who had read 
about us asking the questions in the Queen’s Hall; she belongs to no 
organisation, but is very strong re Woman Suffrage, and also very brave. She 
asked me to come to one of Sydney Buxton’s meetings. Although very busy, I 
felt that I could not damp her ardour, so we went. She was to do all the shouting 
and would not mind so long as I was with her. We went to a crowded meeting 
held at the Poplar Town Hall, we sat in about the middle of the hall and listened 
very attentively to the Chairman and S.B., but no reference was made to women. 
So my friend stood up and asked S.B. if he was returned would he give votes to 
women, but received no answer. She then stood on her seat arid held up a flag 
she had made. White with red letters “Votes for Women.” She made me laugh, 
for she turned round like a spinning top so that everybody could see, and would 
not get down until the stewards came to her and asked her to go on the platform; 
they could not turn her out as the place was so packed. 


I was rather sorry at the time that she consented, but they gave her a chair on 
the front and told her they would answer her question. They then asked for 
questions; my friend then placed her banner over her knees so that for the rest 
of the evening everyone could see it. When S.B. answered he said he could not 
vote for Woman Suffrage, they could not sit in Parliament, and he did not 
believe in them having a vote for where they could not sit. (As if they could not 
amend the law.) They talked to us and about us as if we were fools indeed. I was 
ready to answer him that way, but my friend had sent me a note saying that S.B. 
would allow me to say a few words about W.S., if I was connected with the 
constituency, as if it was not a national question. I was so glad, for I just felt fit 
and I held that united manifesto in favour of votes for women in my hands. I 
was going to mention what Mazzini said about women and tell them that we 
wanted power to help ourselves, etc. I should have read the manifesto to them, 
but I waited in vain. They closed the meeting without calling upon me. I shall 
know better next time than to believe their logic. We made an impression, 
anyhow, and my friend was cheered for her bravery by some men. Now, dear 


friend, I hope I have not tired you with this. Our election takes place on the 15th 
and we are very short of helpers. 


Thorne would be so glad if you could manage to speak for him next Sunday 
morning (two meetings), it is the day before the election and we are nearly all 
worn out. I am busy canvassing and have been speaking publicly for Thorne, I 
do not think the people or my comrades would appreciate it if I did; but if you 
can come, will you let me know, and I will be at 124, Barking Road at half past 
eleven on Sunday morning. You can come to Plaistow Station and get into 
Hermit Road tram that goes to Canning Town and passes the door. I can then 
talk to you about coming to Hammersmith. I think I can do something to help. 


So glad you are well, thanking you for the opportunity. 


Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) M. BALDOCK. 


Another letter from Mrs. Baldock dated 2nd January, speaks of my work on 
the New Age, in which I had been writing for several years the column headed 
“Women’s Interests.” 


10, Eclipse Road, 
Canning Town, 
Victoria Docks, 
2nd January. 

DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 


Received your card and have been wondering how you are. I do hope your health 
is better; I wish there were more women like you to cheer and help us, I am sure 
there would be very much less done were it not for your helpfulness not only in 
Hammersmith, but here in West Ham, in slums and all sorts of places. Do not 
let us be discouraged because we do not see the results; you are doing a good 
and great work, so please take good care of yourself, for the world cannot do 
without women like yourself, they are very scarce. I have been very much 
encouraged since knowing you and reading your pages in the New Age. It has 
helped me you will never know how much, and I am not the only one.< /p> 


Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) MINNIE BALDOCK. 


Mrs. Baldock was a Guardian in the East End of London and knew, therefore, 
the conditions under which men, women and children were suffering in that 
part of our great Metropolis, and she was keen about political enfranchisement 
for women, because she hoped, as all we suffragists did, that women would then 
have the power to alter the bad and unfair laws which she and others working 
in local government had to administer. She was eventually one of those who 
took part in the demonstration in the Lobby of the House of Commons and went 
to prison with the first group of militant suffragists. 


I must here correct a mis-statement made by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst in what 
she calls her “History of the Suffrage Movement.” The statement appears in 
Votes for Women of 5th November, 1908. It was describing how Annie Kenney 
first came to London as organiser for the W.S.P.U., which organisation had been 
already for several months working in London and the members of which were 
alert, hardworking and very enthusiastic. She gives no date as regards the 
arrival of Annie Kenney, but writes:— 


“Therefore with two pounds in her pocket she set off. The present writer (then 
a national scholarship holder at the Royal College of Arts, South Kensington, 
and therefore precluded from working for the Union except after College hours) 
was a tenant of two small rooms in a little house in Chelsea. On arriving in 
London, Annie Kenney, at her suggestion, took a bedroom in the same house 
and therefore it was in the tiny, scantily-furnished sitting-room at 45, Park 
Walk, Chelsea, that the London Committee of the W.S.P.U. began its work.” 
When Annie Kenney arrived in London she came straight to me at my house in 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith, and told me she wished specially to get in touch 
with working women in the East End of London, and that her means at the 
moment were very small. I therefore sent her to Mrs. Baldock, where she lodged 
during the first weeks of her stay in London, and where she was able to get in 
touch with many of the women among whom I had been working. Also, the 
London Committee of the W.S.P.U. had been doing good work in London long 
before Annie Kenney arrived on the scene, or Sylvia Pankhurst took the 
“scantily-furnished sitting-room” in Chelsea. She also made several 
misstatements and suppressions of truth in her account of the Queen’s Hall 
meeting I have just described, where she only mentions Annie Kenney, Mrs. 
Baldock and “another woman” as taking part in the questioning of Mr. Asquith. 
I happened to be “the other woman”, but I happened also to be the organiser 
and inspirer of that particular heckling, having been to the Headquarters of the 
Liberal Association and obtained the tickets, and having been the principal 


questioner at the meeting. Years afterwards, when both Sylvia Pankhurst and I 
were in the advanced ranks of the Socialist movement, I asked her one day why 
she had so wilfully distorted facts in her so-called “History of the Votes for 
Women Movement’; and she replied that she was very young at the time and 
entirely under the influence of her mother, who wished my name to be 
suppressed; she also added that Mrs. Pethick Lawrence had also complained to 
her of mis-statements in the same “History.” I did not consider Sylvia’s excuse 
satisfactory and I told her so. Sylvia was neither a schoolgirl nor a bread-and- 
butter Miss at the time she started her work in the militant movement. She had 
before this won an Art scholarship and had studied Art in Rome, so she knew 
something of the world and should have known right from wrong, and truth 
from falsehood. Therefore she should never have allowed her name to be put to 
a series of intentional mis-statements. 


To return to my Suffrage work among the East End women, I must also 
mention Mrs. Knight, a delicate little woman with a large family of children, but 
who never spared herself when it came to real militant work either at meetings, 
or in the street. She was more than once injured in some of the scuffles with the 
police, which took place between them and the militant suffragists; she went to 
prison when the time came for it to be necessary for her to do so and she shrank 
from nothing that would help forward by word or deed the revolutionary 
changes for which she stood. I feel bound to mention here that “going to prison” 
for East End suffragists was a far worse ordeal in some respects than it was for 
their West End sisters. Those East End women lived, if not in slums, on the 
borders of “slumdom,” where the inhabitants were ignorant and often 
unintentionally cruel in their judgments. They had no notion of the idealism 
which inspired all of us militant women and they were only too ready with gibe 
and pointed finger to point out the “jail birds” or to persecute the children of 
these women, and annoy by rough ignorant jests the husbands. Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, in the same article from which I have already quoted, also describes 
the day of the opening of Parliament, 19th February, 1906, when some of us led 
a crowd of these East End women with their banners from St. James’s Park 
Station towards the House of Commons. I had been one of those who helped to 
organise these women to express themselves by marching on the West End and 
on Parliament. Of course, the police would not allow them to approach nearer 
to the House than St. James’s Park Station, but on our agreeing that the women 
should furl their banners, they allowed the procession to go to Caxton Hall. I 
was one of those who addressed the meeting at Caxton Hall, and never shall I 
forget the electric thrill that passed from the platform to the audience and back 


from the audience to the platform, as we each of us made our rebellious 
speeches and urged the women in the audience to help in the coming intensive 
struggle. Lady Carlisle, a very good suffragist according to her lights, was in the 
audience. I had worked with her on the old United Suffragist Executive, and she 
told me after the meeting that she had come to hear what new plans we militants 
had for making things move more rapidly. She further told me how she had 
recently had a long talk with Labouchere, one of our bitterest opponents, and 
had said to him: “On all subjects but this, Mr. Labouchere, we see eye to eye; 
now can’t you alter your point of view on the woman question; and if you find 
that you cannot work with us Liberal women on this subject, won’t you cease 
your obstructions?” Labouchere would make no promises, but in years to come 
he certainly was less offensive in his methods. Mr. Cremer, M.P., was another 
most unpleasant opponent. Whenever we managed, after much arduous work, 
in getting a private Member to bring in a Resolution or a Bill, Mr. Cremer was 
always ready with one of his offensive, vulgar speeches, the gist of which 
generally was that “he knew something about women as he had been three times 
married; and that women were totally unfit to fulfil political duties because at 
certain periods every month they were incapacitated from thinking or 
reasoning.” In the early years I can remember these speeches used to be 
received with laughter as being one of the “funny turns” in the dullness of 
parliamentary debates, but in later years a growl of displeasure would go 
through the House and Mr. Cremer discovered that he had ceased to be the 
funny man. I mention this just to show the difference in crowd psychology 
towards questions affecting women and their functions in society. These 
changes in outlook and in taste are so subtle and came about so slowly that they 
are sometimes not realised as they should be; but I feel that a speech of the 
calibre of those of Mr. Cremer which I have just described would be now 
impossible in the Parliament of to-day, whatever Government were in power. 
Though that meeting which I have just described at Caxton Hall was an epoch- 
making meeting in the history of Suffrage Movement, we did not obtain any 
definite promise from the Government of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
they would bring in, or even support, any measure for the enfranchisement of 
women. 


It, no doubt, however, paved the way for the reception in Downing Street in 
May, 1906, by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman of a delegation from the various 
Suffrage Societies then existing. I was one of the members of that delegation, 
when one of the best speeches was that made by a Lancashire working woman 
from the Society organised by Miss Roper. These women were particularly keen, 


because they were suffering under the double injustice of having, through the 
Textile Union, to help to pay the larger share of the levy which formed the 
parliamentary salary their so-called representative, Mr. (now Sir David) 
Shackleton. There being more women than men in the Textile Union, the heavy 
burden of the levy fell on the women members; and Mr. David Shackleton, who 
should have represented them with some sort of enthusiasm at Westminster, 
was not an ardent Woman Suffragist. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
group of parliamentarians who came in to hear the speeches, were evidently 
impressed by the arguments used, but no promises were made and the delegates 
dispersed with the backs of the militants more than ever stiffened. Sir William 
Bull, our M.P. for Hammersmith, was a sympathiser with our movement, and 
in the autumn of 1906 I had written to him at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Wolstenholme Elmy to try and get some Resolution for Woman Suffrage tacked 
on to the “Plural Voting Bill,” which was then being discussed and prepared. 
This was his reply:— 


“Vencourt,” 

King Street, 
Hammersmith. 

2nd October, 1906. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
As you are aware, the Government have taken the autumn session entirely for 
their own business. I do not know what their plans will be, but I suspect it will 
be somewhat upset by the Irish. 


Under the circumstances, any prophecy with regard to the Plural Voting Bill 
is of no value. You can rely upon me doing my best to make a stir about it. To 
alter the title would not be sufficient, they would have to withdraw the Bill and 
re-draft it. I am sure the permanent officials would not like such an easy way 
out of the difficulty as you suggest. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WILLIAM BULL. 


Mr. Keir Hardie, founder of the I.L.P., was one of our best friends in 
Parliament and outside, and encouraged in every way our militant activities. He 
and Mrs. Elmy (who was then 72) spoke from the plinth of the Trafalgar Square 
Monument after the delegation had been received at Downing Street, and the 
sight of these two white-haired pioneers of advanced thought standing side by 


side and encouraging us younger women was a great help to us in the fight. He 
was always ready to give what I may call “detailed” assistance, such as bringing 
out into the Lobby Members who might be won over by our representations to 
our cause; getting Committee rooms in the Houses of Parliament put at our 
disposal, addressing meetings for us, and as I have said, helping what was then 
an unpopular cause in a very devoted and disinterested manner. Enfranchised 
women owe a real debt of gratitude to the late Mr. Keir Hardie. I have now come 
to the period of my fight under the auspices of the London Section of the 
W.S.P.U., for “No taxation without representation” at my house in 
Hammersmith, but the details of that must be told in another chapter. 


Years of Maturing Thought 


Between the time of my return to England in 1901, and 1904, when I began my 
first public protest against the payment of income tax, while I still had no 
political representation, my mind was slowly maturing and my heart opening 
out on the subject of many social questions, besides that of the political vote. 
But my two children were at school and I lived mostly in the country or stayed 
with my mother at Hove, so there was little chance of working in London. But I 
was able, soon after the new Local Government Act, allowing women to sit on 
Parish and Urban District Councils, came into force to do some organising in 
Sussex for the Local Government Society in Tothill Street, and this work, 
undertaken voluntarily, gave me a great insight into the working of the Act. I 
visited during that time every class of person who was likely to be interested in 
the working of the Act, from cottagers to Bishops, and learnt how everyone was 
looking forward to better water supplies and better lighting for the villages, not 
to speak of parish halls, libraries and baths, of which the Act was full of 
suggestions; but, alas, when talking things over with those experienced in Local 
Government, I soon became convinced that it was merely the skeleton of an Act, 
whose dry bones must be clothed with money, if its provisions were effectually 


to be carried out. However, I obtained in the end promises from two or three 
women to stand for the Councils, though at the same time I had more than one 
angry interview with Chairmen of Councils who threatened to resign if women 
were ever elected; for they asserted it would be quite impossible to discuss 
questions of drainage with women present. After this experience I felt how 
deficient my knowledge of drainage, ventilation and kindred subjects was and I 
took a course of studies at the Health Society in Berners Street. I would 
recommend the course to any young woman who has a home of her own to look 
after, even if she does not contemplate sitting on a Council. I have never 
regretted having acquired the special knowledge that the course offers, either 
when there has been illness in the home, or when taking a new house, when I 
have surprised the landlord by pointed enquiries into drainage, cisterns for 
drinking water, flues of chimneys, etc. 


In 1900 I had my first experience of an International Women’s Congress 
which was held in Brussels, where I spoke in French, giving the history of our 
English movement, and spoke of the Boer War, which was undertaken to 
enfranchise Englishmen in South Africa, while, now that we Englishwomen 
asked to be enfranchised we were laughed at, and often insulted in Parliament. 
Monsieur Jules Bois writing in the Figaro of 10th September, described the two 
Englishwomen at this Congress: “Mrs. Montefiore, poéte délicieuse et 
humanitaire, et Lady Grove, belle et philosophe comme Hypatie font toutes 
deux partie de |’Association des ‘Suffragistes Pratiques’ qui ne soutiennent en 
Angleterre que les candidats favorables aux femmes. Elles méritent de n’étre 
pas oubliées.” As this Congress took place during my children’s holidays I took 
them first with a holiday governess to a little seaside place near Dieppe, and 
leaving them under her care, went on to Brussels for the week and then returned 
to spend the rest of the holidays with them. But the time was approaching when 
my boy would have to go to the preparatory school for St. Paul’s in London, so 
we had to leave our little home in Sussex and migrate up to town, where we 
eventually settled at the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, so as to be near St. Paul’s 
School. 


I was then able to undertake much more social and political work, and was 
elected by the Hammersmith Trades Council on the Hammersmith Distress 
Committee, which had to do with the acute unemployment of that day. The 
work of these Distress Committees was to me harassing and very depressing, 
for it seemed to me that the men who had formulated all unemployment 
schemes had veritably tried how not to do things. Long lists of men out of work 


were put before us week after week, and name after name was struck out as not 
being eligible for the few jobs of relief work that were going. No unmarried man 
was eligible, though it always seemed to me that they were the men who should 
be sent away, while the married men should be given work in the district. But 
no; married men were sent to camps for reclaiming land on the East Coast or to 
the very excellent Garden Colony at Hollesley Bay, and they had often been out 
of work so long that they had scarcely a shirt over which to button their 
miserable coat. Result, the men were struck down with pneumonia or some 
other winter complaint brought on by the icy winds of the East Coast. Then, 
some of us members of the Distress Committee got up an unofficial fund for 
buying warm winter shirts and boots for the men who were sent to these camps. 
I was entrusted with the buying of these garments, and this brought me into 
touch with the families of the unemployed, and I saw at first hand all the 
hopelessness and cruelty of their position. Also I saw that we, by sending the 
husbands away, were doing a great harm to family life, for the wives, in order to 
increase their scanty allowances, in many cases took in a lodger, which did not 
make for the happiness of domestic life, when once a month the husband was 
allowed home for a week-end. It will scarcely be believed nowadays that a man 
working in one of these unemployed camps received as pocket money 6d. a 
week, and that from ten to twelve shillings a week was all that was allowed to 
his wife and family. As we members of the Distress Committee left the Town 
Hall week after week, we were met in the passages and at the entrance with rows 
of hunger-stricken faces asking us with anxious eyes whether a job had been 
found for one or other of them, and in my imagination I used to see the dejected 
or desperate man return home with the same hopeless words, “No luck” flung 
into the almost empty room where the family was huddled. Is it surprising that 
I, with other women like Mrs. Despard, marched again and again at the head of 
the Unemployed Demonstrations, trying to plead their case with the 
Government of the day? And this was over twenty years ago! And still the people 
are patient, and are waiting for a Conservative Government “to do something.” 
Will they always wait? That is the question which prevents some of the 
Ministers sometimes from sleeping soundly. 


As I have already written, my work for gaining citizenship for women had 
naturally brought me into touch with people in every class of life, and had given 
me “furiously to think” about many social and political problems hingeing on 
the possession of the vote, and the uses women would eventually make of it. I 
naturally realised that though women belonging to Unionist, Liberal and 
Labour Parties were, for the time being, working together in order to gain our 


emancipation, yet, when the hour struck for the granting of Woman Suffrage in 
Great Britain, the women now standing shoulder to shoulder would drift into 
opposing camps, and would help at very different angles in working out the 
ever-increasing complexity of social and economic problems. Looking forward, 
therefore, to that beckoning hour, I desired during the long years of waiting and 
working to obtain a real grasp of the psychology and political honesty of the two 
parties, other than the Conservative (to which my father belonged and in which 
my family traditions were rooted), and I had joined the Women’s Liberal 
Association, in which I found many fine and devoted women working. I was 
living down in Sussex, where my boy was at a preparatory school, and my girl 
at a High school, and I found as President of the Sussex Women’s Liberal 
Association, a most interesting and venerable woman, Mrs. Martindale, a 
Quaker lady who still wore the grey drawn satin bonnet and the richly simple 
dress that was formerly the costume of all women “Friends.” She had two 
daughters, one studying for a doctor, and the other preparing to do social work; 
and they had a charming home near Horsted Keynes. She was herself so wide- 
minded in her outlook and judgments, that, working with her as I did for two or 
three years, I failed to sense, as I later did, the very distinctive “Chapel” 
psychology of the mass of the organised women Liberals, which I felt afterwards 
hampered free thought and vision. There was too much of village pump politics, 
and, as I had travelled, and seen other aspects of humanity, and could recognise 
the good that underlies all its various manifestations, I found it difficult after a 
time to put my best energies into the Liberal pint-pot, which was not as “liberal” 
in its dimensions as I would have wished. Another very fine woman worker in 
the Sussex Women’s Liberal Association was Mrs. Corbett, whose husband at 
that time was Liberal Member for that part of Sussex. I had stayed in their home 
originally when working to get women to stand for Local Government, soon 
after the new Act came into force, and was delighted with the culture and 
intellectual guiding which surrounded the education of the son and two young 
daughters. None of the children went to school, but both Mr. and Mrs. Corbett 
devoted themselves to their education, and all three young folk, when the time 
came, took their University degrees. Mrs. Corbett during the years of her 
children’s education was on the Board of Guardians, and the Urban District 
Council, besides doing strenuous work for Suffrage. As is well known, her elder 
daughter, Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, is President of the International Women’s 
Suffrage Alliance. To my association with these and other women of a similar 
stamp I look back with feelings of pleasure and profit, but to the policy (the male 
policy I must call it) of the Liberal Party I became more and more opposed, as 


year after year, after our spring meetings of the Women’s Liberal Association in 
a large Free Church Chapel in Paddington, we made speeches and passed 
resolutions that were absolutely ignored by the Party, either when in or out of 
power. The contempt shown by the Liberal Party as a whole for our reiterated 
demand for enfranchisement was not the only bone I had to pick with them; 
and I could not forgive their obtuseness in expecting us to work for their 
candidates during and between elections, whilst absolutely ignoring our claims 
to political equality. After all, here was the same male bludgeoning of the female 
that I had felt during my passage-at-arms with the solicitor who pronounced 
with such gusto, after my husband’s death, that “in law the child of a married 
mother had only one parent, and that was the father.” It began slowly to dawn 
upon me that as long as we were too ladylike to “hit back,” always year after year 
turning the other cheek to the smiter, we should not get much further along the 
road to political emancipation. So quietly and studiously I began to read up 
something about Labour history and Labour demands, and in 1898 after 
correspondence with Julia Dawson, who wrote the Woman’s Column in 
the Clarion, I, on her advice, went for a fortnight to the Midlands to help some 
of the Clarion Vanners in their propaganda. These Vanners went from place to 
place, speaking night after night on Socialism and exposing social evils; then 
they distributed literature, and to those who seemed really interested and 
intelligent, they talked in a comradely way and told them of the work in the 
larger towns, of the Clarion Clubs. There was in fact among all the men and 
women I met during my short visit to the Midlands with the Clarion Vans, a 
very fine feeling of intellectual and spiritual comradeship, such as I had not met 
with in other and more orthodox parties; and it drew me to enquire further into 
the principles which it seemed to me had been crystallized in the writings of 
Ruskin and of William Morris, and can be best expressed in the formula, 
“Fellowship is life, and the lack of fellowship is death.” I realised afterwards, in 
the course of my studies, and when I felt it necessary to choose a party with 
whom to work more closely, that William Morris and Ruskin were Utopian 
Socialists, the forerunners in the wilderness of the Economic Socialists, who 
gave the socialist interpretation of events, as they arose, so as to guide the 
leaders away from the quicksands of false capitalist interpretation and the rocks 
of reaction. 


The men and women, who during the summer months worked and spoke with 
these Clarion vans were certainly paid organisers, but they gave themselves and 
any powers they possessed without stint to the cause of the workers, and they, 
and their like, in other pioneer socialist organisations laid the foundation for 


the Labour Party, which now stands on sure foundations, facing, both from the 
industrial and political side, organised capitalism in the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties. In Julia Dawson’s weekly Clarion letter, she gives Willie 
Wright’s Report, 9th July, 1898, from which I give extracts: — 


“At 7.30 p.m. we got an audience of about 200. Wright spoke for half an hour, 
and then Mrs. Montefiore gave a clear and thoughtful address — her maiden 
speech in the open air — on Local Government.” 


Comrade Bacon, another Clarion Vanner, reports in the same issue:— 


“Thursday we journeyed to Newstead, a colliery village of direful aspect. If God 
made the country and man made the towns, the devil must have made these 
black, ugly, dusty villages .... Mrs. Montefiore concluded her visit to the Van, 
and left us praying for our success. She rendered a good service by distributing 
literature and speaking, while her knowledge of the world and books made her 
a very interesting vanner. Councillor Belt also left for Hull, to attend some 
important meeting, so I was left to my own reflections and the remains of the 
Clarion cigarettes.” 


My own recollection of the trip, besides the sudden plunge into some 
knowledge of what the realities of working class life in colliery villages meant 
for men, women and children, was a walk with Comrade Wright across the 
Derbyshire hills to the home of Edward Carpenter, whom unfortunately we 
found was away at the time; but we were hospitably received by Mrs. Salt, who 
was in charge of a young invalid Russian called Max, and by George, who did all 
the housework, and whom I helped after dinner in the washing-up. Then Mrs. 
Salt played to us most delightful music, we strolled about the garden and visited 
the summer house where “Towards Democracy” was written, and in the cool of 
the evening walked back again over the hills to where the Van was stationed. I 
used to have my meals in the Van and slept at the nearest inn or hotel; and as I 
had my bicycle with me was able sometimes to ride on ahead and reconnoitre 
for a likely spot for the next halt. I also remember that on the first day of my 
arrival, the comrades, in order to do honour to the woman who was coming to 
help them, had bought a tablecloth — a luxury they had not before possessed. I 
could not help noticing its extreme newness and that it was not hemmed, and 
offered to hem it for them, and I was then told its history and special purpose! 


I returned home feeling that there was much more than reading and study to 
be done in order to get the right angle from which to study social conditions and 


evolve a possibility of a cure for the horrors I had observed of bad housing and 
poverty. I must study at close quarters working-class conditions, and before I 
joined definitely any party either reformist or revolutionary in its outlook, I 
must (not being myself a member of the working class) train my imagination 
and intelligence to see eye to eye with the workers in their class struggle in 
which they were so severely handicapped. I have never gone back from that 
attitude, and in all my suffrage work I was confirmed in it, because I realised 
more and more, year after year, that it was the working woman who needed 
citizenship much more than did her middle-class sister, and who needed also to 
be taught, just as the working man had needed to be taught, how to use that 
citizenship in her own class interests. 


It was also during this period of growing intensive work for suffrage and social 
questions, when I had in my immediate circle of friends many Russian exiles, 
both men and women, who though forced to live out of Russia, were working 
none the less successfully to undermine the terrible autocracy that was crushing 
out the life of their country — that my revolutionary spirit was both evolved and 
strengthened by my daily contact with these self-sacrificing and self-effacing 
revolutionaries. They felt in my suffrage speeches and propaganda a 
temperamental, if only as yet sub-conscious revolt against existing social 
conditions, which they knew, with their greater theoretical knowledge that I 
then possessed, could not be altered by parliamentary and constitutional 
methods, but would have to come after the birth pangs and travail of the 
bursting into life of a new social order. I used often to recite to them by request 
those wonderfully revolutionary lines of John Davidson’s: “To the Generation 
Knocking at the Door,” and those lines were translated, I know, more than once 
into Russian and reached by devious ways the “Politicals” in Russian prisons. 
The following letter from a Russian woman comrade, who had been more than 
once in a Czarist prison for the offence of organising industrially women textile 
workers, and who in the intervals of imprisonment had stayed in my house in 
Hammersmith, is of interest in view of developments in 1917 and after; and I 
publish it as a link in the chain of political events in my life. The writer was at 
one time the wife of a Member of the Duma; when he became reactionary she 
divorced him; she was a Jewess, brilliantly intellectual; and when she studied, 
whilst in England, at the School of Economics, though she had not yet mastered 
our language, she soon outstripped the other students, and gained many 
honours. 


Paris. ist August, 1909. 4, Rue du Parc Montsouris. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Let me tell you about a great change in my life; I am a mother. I shall not be 
spared in this life anything that concerns a woman’s lot. She — for it is a girl — 
is a dear little black-eyed creature seven weeks old. The baby I had eleven years 
ago died five months old — so the sensations of motherhood now seem new, 
quite new, to me. They bring me both joy and sorrow, and complicate 
considerably my life. For this little being that I love already dearly, is a new 
problem to me and yet I won’t give up any of my old ones. 


I do not think a woman becomes less strong because she is a mother; on the 
contrary, motherhood brings her new strength. And even you see nature has its 
own laws, and revenges those who dare not follow them. So perhaps on the 
whole the loss of time and energy occasioned by the appearance in my life of the 
wee creature shall be less than if I remained childless. In my time of life — I am 
32 — a woman feels very strongly — though often unconsciously — the want of 
motherhood, and I am no exception to the rule. 


And so “T laugh at all rebuff,” and accept cheerfully the duties of motherhood, 
and yet hope to remain true to the duties of a revolutionary. “Es lebe das Leben!” 
My cheerfulness does not coincide perhaps with material conditions of life — 
my own, and that of my comrades, and yet I remain cheerful, quand méme. It 
is something awful how we Russian people starve here, and yet they get so used 
to it from day to day that they lose the capacity of being afraid of anything. So 
have! All winter I gave lessons, and kept with my small earnings, and some 
money that my mother sent me, as many workless people as I could. I left work 
for the last two months of pregnancy only, and then went at a free hospital for 
my confinement. Now, although my wee daughter is not yet two months old, 
and though I suckle her myself, I look already for work. I made the acquaintance 
of the lady who translated into Russian the works of Dickens, and she wants me 
to work in company with her. She has excellent literary, or rather “publishing” 
connections in Russia, which I lack, but she lacks connections with English 
literary people, which I have, having the good fortune to know you and Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis. Therefore begin by asking you and her to indicate rue such new 
books, novels or plays that you shall judge interesting to be translated. Kindly 
mention also the prices and publishers. 


I am bound to spend abroad a year more — because of my girl, but next spring 
we Shall move towards Russia. I do not know why, but Parisian air does not 


agree with me, somehow, and I always regretted that I left England. This is the 
country which, after Russia, I like most to live in. I hoped to be able to return 
there, if the dictionary business would have a go, but it failed, hélas! The father 
of my daughter is in South America, and though I promised him to go and stay 
with him there a year or so (as soon as he shall gain money enough to send me 
a ticket), I hardly think I shall keep the promise, for that would mean to go very 
far from Russia, and make my return there very difficult. And besides, his 
position down there is still very undefinite, and I have no patience to wait. 


The Russian socialistic parties are in a tight corner, not only because of the 
persecutions outside, but also on account of the demoralisation inside. The 
have-nots remain indifferent to politics, constitution, and all such stuff “voir 
méme le suffrage universel.” If ever the leaders of our socialistic parties become 
members of a provisional revolutionary government, they shall be bound to 
shoot the hungry ones, asking for food, tout comme M. Thiers. Russia has lived 
too long her old life, she went too far into the way of ruin and desperation to 
amuse itself with parliamentary politics. They do for the intellectuals, but not 
for the people, being not able to save the nation from degeneracy. Socialism only 
can do this. And so, while the parties belonging to the holly church of socialism 
are amusing themselves with politics in this life, and live [leave] the social 
problem for the future, a new and very powerful current is coming from the 
depth of the suffering classes. It does not constitute itself into a centralised 
party body, it does not preach “organisation for organisation,” but it is a natural 
organisation of class-war. The political people count but little with that new 
stream, and often repeat that the people has betrayed them, because the have- 
nots did not choose to support them in their fight for the constitution. But the 
fact is the starving classes do not care a straw for the constitution, and if a 
national civil war is possible in Russia, it shall be no doubt fought on social lines. 
Those of the new current have not as yet concentrated together, for new groups 
kindle everywhere spontaneously, without knowing each other, but having 
naturally the same lines of action, to take hold of factories in town and of land 
in country, to bring up a revolution based on “The miracle and magic of the 
deed,” and to go straightforward to the goal, having done once for ever with 
words, revolutions, speeches and there likes .... 


But it is too wide a subject to be treated in a letter. It may be I shall as yet meet 
you in life; and then we will have a long talk about it all. 


And now I shall expect your answer impatiently. Shall you blame my conduct 
and say — like other people do — that a child is to great a luxury for one who 
has any serious problems in life, and does not possess a fortune? 


What has become of V. Grayson? How is the Clarion work progressing under 
your Chairmanship? Have you taught them yet much of your own conception of 
class war? Are you always busy, as you usually were? Find a “moment perdu” to 
write me about your own life and the English movement! Do! Greetings to Mr. 
Shawe. 


Yours always, (Signed) SERAPHINA 


I have left her exact spelling. It was the “Clarion Scouts” to which she refers. 
A comrade of the name of Shaw was organising them, and had asked me to be 
chairman for the National Body of Clarion Scouts. I cannot remember meeting 
“Seraphina” again, though my impression is she came the following year to 
England with her child, and wrote me from some seaside place in the south; but 
the exigencies of propaganda kept me moving and in 1910 I went on a lecturing 
tour through the United States, where I believe her letter announcing her arrival 
in England was forwarded to me. She is one of the dear comrades I have 
possessed and have lost; I always hoped the breakers of the revolution in Russia 
would throw her on the shore where all revolutionaries meet, but though I have 
searched for her since 1917 I have heard no news of her, and greatly fear she 
may have expended all her physical strength during the long years of fighting; 
but, if ever revolutionary saint deserved the palm of victory this frail Jewish girl 
did, and whether she be dead or alive, I am laying one now at her feet. 


I also received from the women of Odessa the following greeting to be read to 
English women at some of our meetings. 


TO ENGLISHWOMEN STRUGGLING FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


The successful advance of the movement of a group of persons, but which is 
based on the principle of the revival of manhood and its further development, 
will not be stopped by anything, even the bloody blazing fire which is 


threatening it; this blazing will only show clearly the great necessity of such a 
movement, and will give its adherents new glory of martyrdom. 


We Russian women are leading now hard struggle for human rights, we are 
sending you hearty greetings, our dear citizens of England who are struggling 
so well and so bravely for those dear ideals we are cherishing so much. 


The dawn of new life is breaking off, and the time is close by when the women 
will enjoy the full human life and all rights. The fate of the nowadays women is 
to bear the inheritance of the past centuries; there are so many weak, full of 
superstitions, demoralised women and men whose strivings and wishes do not 
go beyond the recent moment. Such striking specimens is given us by the 
Liberal man, Mr. Evans, full of the most conservative traditions; he was not 
ashamed to push forward his retrograde views, and to scorn the high 
enthusiasm for liberty and happiness of the best women, who are the true 
representatives of our time! This opposition, full of stupidity and harmless 
anger and hatred will not prevent the struggling of high aspirations of women; 
thanks to the courage and energy of women the movement will advance fast 
forward on the path of human progress, and the victory will be celebrated earlier 
than Mr. Evans, and such as he will wish it for. 


We consider already as victory on the elections that the workmen’s party is 
presenting to parliament the bill of women’s rights. We are greeting the 
workmen’s party, and we express our assurance that only the struggle under the 
flag of the socialist party, which struggles to abolish all class suppression, will 
give to the women all economical and social independence, and will put an end 
to the dependency of women on the men. 


We Russian women show much indignation, and we are full of scorn and 
hatred to the man, Mr. Evans, who wanted to put aside the question of women’s 
rights. 


We send you, dear friends, our sincere compassion, and best wishes for great 
and complete success; we strive our best, and we go along with you. 


ODESSA — RUSSIAN SECTION OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS SOCIETY 


I had also, when living in Paris for my children’s education, written in 
collaboration with a Russian friend her recollections, as a child of eleven, of the 
freeing of the Serfs in 1861. This was published by Heinemann under the title, 
“Serf Life in Russia”; and since then I had, in collaboration with Russian 
refugees, translated several of Gorki’s stories which were published by both 
Heinemann and Duckworth. In fact, my volume containing “The Orloff Couple” 
and “Malva” was the first translation of Gorki published in England, and the 
little biography with which it is prefaced was sent to Madame Jakowleff, with 
whom I collaborated, by Gorki himself: All this Russian literary work helped to 
make my house a Russian centre, and in 1903 Mr. Stead wrote me the following 
letter: — 


Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


29th June, 1903. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
Mr. Long tells me that your house is quite a nest of Russians. Let me therefore 
tell you, henceforth and forever, that when you get any Russians coming to 
London who would like to see me, I should always be delighted to see them; and 
if you would send me a card saying where they are, I should consider it a great 
favour. Also, would it be possible for you to get together any information as to 
the number of Russians in London, excluding the mass of Russian Jews in the 
East End, with whom we cannot attempt to grapple, at any rate at present. 
Would any of your Russian friends be willing to act as secretary to the Russian 
group? I do not think we could depend upon the Kropotkins, as they live out of 
town, and are too much identified with the extreme party. 


I had a letter from Mrs. Elmy the other day which I wish to speak to you about, 
but I had no time on Saturday. We want to hold that Committee of friends of 
Woman’s Suffrage to decide upon the plan of campaign for the autumn in three 
weeks or a fortnight. Do you think that we could get them down to Cambridge 
House (I don’t mean on a Saturday), some evening. We would not ask more 
than a dozen, and we could then talk matters over seriously. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. T. STEAD. 


I may, perhaps, be allowed to explain here that the Russians who frequented 
my house were not altogether anxious to frequent Mr. Stead’s, as Madame 
Novikoff was too often there, but I managed to make excuses for my 
revolutionaries without hurting his feelings. Mr. Long understood the situation 
more thoroughly. 


“Women Must Vote for the Laws They Obey and the 
Taxes They Pay” 


I had already, during the Boer War, refused willingly to pay income tax, because 
payment of such tax went towards financing a war in the making of which I had 
had no voice. In 1904 and 1905 a bailiff had been put in my house, a levy of my 
goods had been made, and they had been sold at public auction in 
Hammersmith. The result as far as publicity was concerned was half a dozen 
lines in the corner of some daily newspapers, stating the fact that Mrs. 
Montefiore’s goods had been distrained and sold for payment of income tax; 
and there the matter ended. When talking this over in 1906 with Theresa 
Billington and Annie Kenney, I told them that now we had the organisation of 
the W.S.P.U. to back me up I would, if it were thought advisable, not only refuse 
to pay income tax, but would shut and bar my doors and keep out the bailiff, so 
as to give the demonstration more publicity and thus help to educate public 
opinion about the fight for the political emancipation of women which was 
going on. They agreed that if I would do my share of passive resistance they 
would hold daily demonstrations outside the house as long as the bailiff was 
excluded and do all in their power outside to make the sacrifice I was making of 
value to the cause. In May of 1906, therefore, when the authorities sent for the 
third time to distrain on my goods in order to take what was required for income 
tax, I, aided by my maid, who was a keen suffragist, closed and barred my doors 
and gates on the bailiff who had appeared outside the gate of my house in Upper 
Mall, Hammersmith, and what was known as the “siege” of my house began. As 
is well known, bailiffs are only allowed to enter through the ordinary doors. 
They may not climb in at a window and at certain hours they may not even 
attempt an entrance. These hours are from sunset to sunrise, and from sunset 
on Saturday evening till sunrise on Monday morning. During these hours the 
besieged resister to income tax can rest in peace. From the day of this simple 
act of closing my door against the bailiff, an extraordinary change came over the 
publicity department of daily and weekly journalism towards this 
demonstration of passive resistance on my part. The tradespeople of the 
neighbourhood were absolutely loyal to us besieged women, delivering their 
milk and bread, etc., over the rather high garden wall which divided the small 
front gardens of Upper Mall from the terraced roadway fronting the river. The 
weekly wash arrived in the same way and the postman day by day delivered very 
encouraging budgets of correspondence, so that practically we suffered very 
little inconvenience, and as we had a small garden at the back we were able to 
obtain fresh air. On the morning following the inauguration of the siege, Annie 
Kenney and Theresa Billington, with other members of the W.S.P.U., came 
round to see how we were getting on and to encourage our resistance. They were 


still chatting from the pavement outside, while I stood on the steps of No. 32 
Upper Mall, when there crept round from all sides men with notebooks and men 
with cameras, and the publicity stunt began. These men had been watching 
furtively the coming and going of postmen and tradesmen. Now they posted 
themselves in front, questioning the suffragists outside and asking for news of 
us inside. They had come to make a “story” and they did not intend to leave until 
they had got their “story.” One of them returned soon with a loaf of bread and 
asked Annie Kenney to hand it up over the wall to my housekeeper, whilst the 
army of men with cameras “snapped” the incident. Some of them wanted to 
climb over the wall so as to be able to boast in their descriptions that they had 
been inside what they pleased to call “The Fort”; but the policeman outside 
(there was a police man on duty outside during all the six weeks of a siege) 
warned them that they must not do this so we were relieved in this respect, from 
the too close attention of eager pressmen. But all through the morning 
notebooks and cameras came and went, and at one time my housekeeper and I 
counted no less than twenty-two pressmen outside the house. A woman 
sympathiser in the neighbourhood brought during the course of the morning, a 
pot of home-made marmalade, as the story had got abroad that we had no 
provisions and had difficulty in obtaining food. This was never the case as I am 
a good housekeeper and have always kept a store cupboard, but we accepted 
with thanks the pot of marmalade because the intentions of the giver were so 
excellent; but this incident was also watched and reported by the Press. Annie 
Kenney and Theresa Billington had really come round to make arrangements 
for a demonstration on the part of militant women that afternoon and evening 
in front of the house, so at an opportune moment, when the Press were 
lunching, the front gate was unbarred and they slipped in. The feeling in the 
neighbourhood towards my act of passive resistance was so excellent and the 
publicity being give by the Press in the evening papers was so valuable that we 
decided to make the Hammersmith “Fort” for the time being the centre of the 
W.S.P.U. activities, and daily demonstrations were arranged for and eventually 
carried out. The road in front of the house was not a thoroughfare, as a few 
doors further down past the late Mr. William Morris’s home of “Kelmscott,” at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, there occurred one of those 
quaint alley-ways guarded by iron posts, which one finds constantly on the 
borders of the Thames and in old seaside villages. The roadway was, therefore, 
ideal for the holding of a meeting, as no blocking of traffic could take place, and 
day in, day out the principles for which suffragists were standing we expounded 
to many who before had never even heard of the words Woman Suffrage. At the 


evening demonstrations rows of lamps were hung along the top of the wall and 
against the house, the members of the W.S.P.U. speaking from the steps of the 
house, while I spoke from one of the upstairs windows. On the little terrace of 
the front garden hung during the whole time of the siege a red banner with the 
letters painted in white: 


“Women should vote for the laws they obey and the taxes they pay.” This 
banner appeared later on during our fight, so it has a little history quite of its 
own. 


The members of the I.L.P., of which there was a good branch in 
Hammersmith, were very helpful, both as speakers and organisers during these 
meetings, but the Members of the Social Democratic Federation, of which I was 
a member, were very scornful because they said we should have been asking at 
that moment for Adult Suffrage and not Votes for Women; but although I have 
always been a staunch adult suffragist, I felt that at that moment the question 
of the enfranchisement of women was paramount, as we had to educate the 
public in our demands and in the reasons for our demands, and as we found 
that with many people the words “Adult Suffrage” connoted only manhood 
suffrage, our urgent duty was at that moment to gain Press publicity up and 
down the country and to popularise the idea of the political enfranchisement 
of women. So the siege wore on; Press notices describing it being sent to me not 
only from the United Kingdom, but from Continental and American 
newspapers, and though the garbled accounts of what I was doing and what our 
organisation stood for often made us laugh when we read them, still there was 
plenty of earnest and useful understanding in many articles, while shoals of 
letters came to me, a few sadly vulgar and revolting, but the majority helpful 
and encouraging. Some Lancashire lads who had heard me speaking in the 
Midlands wrote and said that if I wanted help they would come with their clogs 
but that was never the sort of support I needed, and though I thanked them, I 
declined the help as nicely as I could. Many Members of Parliament wrote and 
told me in effect that mine was the most logical demonstration that had so far 
been made; and it was logical I know as far as income tax paying women were 
concerned; and I explained in all my speeches and writings that though it looked 
as if I were only asking for Suffrage for Women on a property qualification, I 
was doing this because the mass of non-qualified women could not demonstrate 
in the same way, and I was to that extent their spokeswoman. It was the crude 
fact of women’s political disability that had to be forced on an ignorant and 
indifferent public, and it was not for any particular Bill or Measure or restriction 


that I was putting myself to this loss and inconvenience by refusing year after 
year to pay income tax, until forced to do so by the powers behind the Law. The 
working women from the East End came, time and again, to demonstrate in 
front of my barricaded house and understood this point and never swerved in 
their allegiance to our organisation; in fact, it was during these periods and 
succeeding years of work among the people that I realised more and more the 
splendid character and “stuff” that is to be found among the British working 
class. They are close to the realities of life, they are in daily danger of the serious 
hurts of life, unemployment, homelessness, poverty in its grimmest form, and 
constant misunderstanding by the privileged classes, yet they are mostly light- 
hearted and happy in small and cheap pleasures, always ready to help one 
another with lending money or apparel, great lovers of children, great lovers 
when they have an opportunity, of real beauty. Yet they are absolutely 
“unprivileged,” being herded in the “Ghetto” of the East End, and working and 
living under conditions of which most women in the West End have no idea; 
and I feel bound to put it on record that though I have never regretted, in fact, 
I have looked back on the years spent in the work of Woman Suffrage as 
privileged years, yet I feel very deeply that as far as those East End women are 
concerned, their housing and living conditions are no better now than when we 
began our work. The Parliamentary representation we struggled for has not 
been able to solve the Social Question, and until that is solved the still 
“unprivileged” voters can have no redress for the shameful conditions under 
which they are compelled to work and live. 


I also have to record with sorrow that though some amelioration in the 
position of the married mother towards her child or children has been granted 
by law, the husband is still the only parent in law, and he can use that position 
if he chooses, to tyrannise over the wife. He must, however, appoint her as one 
of the guardians of his children after his death. 


Towards the end of June, the time was approaching when, according to 
information brought in from outside the Crown had the power to break open 
my front door and seize my goods for distraint. I consulted with friends and we 
agreed that as this was a case of passive resistance, nothing could be done when 
that crisis came but allow the goods to be distrained without using violence on 
our part. When, therefore, at the end of those weeks the bailiff carried out his 
duties, he again moved what he considered sufficient goods to cover the debt 
and the sale was once again carried out at auction rooms in Hammersmith. A 
large number of sympathisers were present, but the force of twenty-two police 


which the Government considered necessary to protect the auctioneer during 
the proceedings was never required, because again we agreed that it was useless 
to resist force majeure when it came to technical violence on the part of, the 
authorities. 


Some extracts from interviews and Press cuttings of the period will illustrate 
what was the general feeling of the public towards the protest I was making 
under the auspices of the W.S.P.U. 


The representative of the Kensington News, who interviewed me during the 
course of the siege, wrote thus:— 


“Independent alike in principles and politics, it is the policy of the Kensington 
News to extend to both sides of current questions a fair consideration. 
Accordingly our representative on Tuesday last attended at the residence of 
Mrs. Montefiore, who is resisting the siege of the tax collector, as a protest 
against taxation without representation. 


“On Hammersmith Mall, within a stone’s throw of the house wherein 
Thomson wrote “The Seasons’; of Kelmscott House, the home of William 
Morris, and within the shadow of those glorious elms planted by Henrietta 
Maria, the consort of Charles I, a bright red banner floats in front of a dull red 
house, inscribed: Women should vote for the laws they obey and the taxes they 


pay .... 


“Certainly as mild a mannered a demonstrator as ever displayed a red banner, 
refined of voice and manner, Mrs. Montefiore, who is a widow, would be 
recognised at once as a gentlewoman. We were received with charming 
courtesy, and seated in the dining-room proceeded with our work of 
catechising. 


“Primarily we elicited that Mrs. Montefiore resented the term suffragette. “It 
emanated, I believe from the Daily Mail, but is entirely meaningless. The term 
“suffragist” is English and understandable. What I object to most strenuously is 
the attempt of certain sections of the Press to turn to ridicule what is an honest 
protest against what we regard as a Serious wrong.’ 


“So far, what has happened?’ 


“The tax collector has been, with the sheriff, and I have refused them 
admittance, barred my doors, and hung up the banner you saw outside.’ “Then 
questioned as to the reason for her action, Mrs. Montefiore explained: 


“T am resisting payment of, not rates, but the Imperial taxes. I pay my rates 
willingly and cheerfully, because I possess my municipal vote. I can vote for the 
Borough and County Councils, and on the election of Guardians. I want you to 
understand this; my income is. derived mainly from property in Australia, 
where for many years I resided. It is taxed over there, and again in this country. 
I never objected to paying taxes in Australia, because there women have votes 
both for the State Parliament and for the Commonwealth. There women are not 
disqualified from sitting in the Commonwealth Parliament. One lady at the last 
election, although unsuccessful, polled over 20,000 votes.’ 


“You were not one of the ladies who created a disturbance behind the House 
of Commons grille?’ 


“No. I was, however, one of the deputation to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and I listened to his very unsatisfactory answers. This action of 
mine is the rejoinder to Sir Henry’s reply. He said we must educate Parliament 
— so we thought we would, in my active resistance, give Parliament an object 
lesson. Remember, it was the first Reform Bill that definitely excluded women 
from the franchise. Prior to that Bill they possessed votes as burgesses and 
owners of property. We only seek restitution. After the Reform Bill certain 
women in Manchester actually tested their right to be registered as voters, and 
the judges decided against them. Mr. Keir Hardie, who is our champion, deals 
with this in his pamphlet.’ 


ocr 


You are selecting certain candidates to further your cause in Parliament,’ we 
suggested. 


“Certainly, was the reply. The women employed in the textile factories at 
Wigan ran a candidate of their own at the last election, and I addressed vast 
meetings at every street corner at Wigan. I have received many messages of 
sympathy and encouragement from the women and the men in Wigan.’ 


“Have you taken Counsel’s opinion on your resisting action?’ 


“No, I am relying on the justice of my cause.’ 


“What is the next step you anticipate?’ 


“I believe their next weapon is a break warrant. I have had my furniture 
distrained on and sold twice already in this cause. Of course, Iam only a woman. 
I know the law, as it stands, is stronger than I, and I suppose in the long run I 
shall have to yield to force majeure, but I shall fight as long as I am able. ‘Only, 
the lady added with a plaintiveness that might have appealed to the most 
implacable anti-Woman Suffragist, “one would have thought that men would 
have been more chivalrous, and would not force us to fight in this way to the 
bitter end for the removal of the sex disability.’ 


ce 


Do you look for assistance from any, and which, political party?’ we asked. 
Mrs. Montefiore shook her head. 


“Our only policy is to play off one, against the other. I am a humble disciple 
of Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, who, now 73 years of age, has for 41 years been a 
worker in the woman’s cause. She has witnessed fourteen Parliaments, but has 
never seen a Cabinet so inimical to Woman’s Suffrage as the present. Every time 
the franchise is extended the women’s cause goes back; her hopes are far less 
now with seven millions on the register than they were with half a million. 
Gladstone was the worst enemy woman’s suffrage ever had.’ 


“In conclusion Mrs. Montefiore said: “We claim that the word “person” in Acts 
of Parliament connected with voting should include women. We believe that 
action goes further than words. I am taking this action to bring our cause before 
the public.’ 


“Without committing ourselves on the question of the cause itself, we could 
not resist expressing the hope that the lady’s devotion to it had not entailed 
hardship or suffering. She smiled bravely, and said: ‘I have received much 
sympathy and encouragement, and many kindnesses.’ We ventured one more 
question: ‘Are you downhearted?’ The answer was a smiling ‘No!’ and we left 
Mrs. Montefiore’s residence impressed at any rate with the sincerity of her 
belief in, and her devotion to, the cause she has espoused.” 


The Labour Leader of June, 1906, had the following: — 


ce 


No taxation without representation’ is one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
British Constitution. But like many other ideas of British liberty it exists more 
on paper than in reality. 


“Tt has been left for the modern generation of suffragettes to point out that 
one whole sex subject to all the taxes which are imposed, has yet absolutely no 
representation on the body which determines and passes those taxes. 


“The siege of ‘Fort Montefiore’ is the tangible expression of this protest. 


“On two previous occasions Mrs. Montefiore has had her goods seized for 
refusing to pay income tax. 


“This year she determined upon more militant tactics. Some eight or nine 
weeks ago she was called upon for the income tax. As she persisted in her refusal 
to pay, a bailiff was summoned. Mrs. Montefiore’s reply was to bolt and bar her 
house against the intruder, and to display a red flag over her summerhouse, 
with the inscription: ‘Women should vote for the laws they obey and the taxes 
they pay.’ 


“Fort Suffragette, as Mrs. Montefiore’s house may be called, is an ideal place, 
in which to defy an income-tax collector; and a few determined women could 
hold it against an army from the Inland Revenue Department. It is a substantial 
three-storeyed villa in a narrow road (Upper Mall, Hammersmith). 


“A few feet from the front the Thames flows by; and the house is guarded by 
a high wall, the only access being through a stoutly built arched doorway. The 
‘siege’ began on 24th May, and up to the present the bailiff has not succeeded 
in forcing an entry. Meanwhile, important demonstrations have taken place 
outside, and the crowd has been addressed by various speakers, including Mrs. 
Montefiore, who has spoken from an upper window of her house. 


“On one of these occasions Mrs. Montefiore alluded to the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the recent deputation on Women’s Suffrage, in which he advised them 
‘to educate Parliament.’ She was giving Parliament an object lesson. “They had 
had enough abstract teaching,’ she said, ‘now a little concrete teaching may do 
them good, and they will see that there are women in England who feel their 
disability so keenly that they will stop at nothing, and put themselves to every 
inconvenience and trouble in order to show the world and the Men of England 
what their position is, and how keenly they feel it.’ .... A resolution was carried 
declaring that taxation without representation was tyranny, thanking Mrs. 
Montefiore for her stand, and calling upon the Government to enfranchise 
women this session.” 


George Grantham Bain, 15, Park Row, New York:— 


17th July, 1906. 
Mrs. Dora Montefiore, 
Suffragette, 


Hammersmith, London, Eng. 


DEAR MADAME, 
Will you kindly favour us with any photographs illustrating the fight for woman 
suffrage, and a portrait of yourself for publication, and oblige. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 


Susan B. Anthony was one of my dear and valued friends in the suffrage 
movement, and I received from New York the following interesting 
communication with cordial wishes for the success of my protest: — 


Appeal made yearly by Susan. B. Anthony to the City Treasurer, Rochester, 
New York, When paying her property tax. 


To THE CITY TREASURER, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find cheque for tax on my property for year ending May, 1902, 
with a protest in the name of ten thousand other tax-paying women in the City 
of Rochester, who are deemed fully capable, intellectually, morally and 
physically of earning money, and contributing their full share towards the 
expenses of the Government, but totally incapable of deciding as to the proper 
expenditure of such money. Please let the record show as “paid under protest.” 


Yours for justice to each and every person of this Republic. 
MARY S. ANTHONY. 


TO THE COUNTY TREASURER. 
Enclosed find County tax for 1904. A minor may live to become of age, the 
illiterate to be educated, the lunatic to regain his reason, the idiot to become 
intelligent — when each and all can decide what shall be the laws, and who shall 
enforce them; but the woman, never. I protest against paying taxes to a 
Government which allows its women to be thus treated. Please so record it. 


MARY S. ANTHONY. 


35, Westcroft Square, 
13th December, 1905. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
Please permit me to record my admiration and applause. Your courage and 
devotion are splendid, and must bear fruit. I am trying to get free to swell the 
number of your supporters on Friday evening, but unfortunately a family 
engagement may keep me. 


Kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ALICE YORKE. 


I cannot refrain from adding here, in the light of later experience, that I 
believe the Liberal slump set in when the leaders refused to recognise the claims 
of women to political representation. It was a great betrayal of Liberal women 
who had helped the party into power, and the party has never yet morally 
recovered from the effects of that betrayal. 


Suffrage Propaganda on the Continent 


In the late summer of 1906, the International Suffrage Alliance, whose 
president was Mrs. Catt of America, had arranged for a Congress at 
Copenhagen, and the Women’s Social and Political Union requested me to 
attend the Conference as their delegate. My credentials were as follows: 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
WOMEN’S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL UNION. 
LONDON CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


30th July, 1906. 


This is to certify that on Thursday, July 12th, at the Central Committee of the 
above Union, Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore was appointed delegate to the 
International Women’s Conference at Copenhagen. 


signed (on behalf of the Committee), 
THERESA BILLINGTON, 
Organising-Secretary 


On 1st August I left with my son (then a lad about 18, studying at the London 
University) for Cologne, where we spent a few days, and then travelled on to 
Copenhagen via Hamburg and Kiel. On arriving there, I found there was doubt 
in the minds of some of my friends as to whether a militant suffragist would be 
allowed to speak, for if many applauded our tactics, many also disapproved, or 
were prejudiced. There was much intriguing to prevent my addressing the 
Congress, so I asked for an appointment with Mrs. Catt and laid the case of the 
English suffragists, who had been so betrayed by a Liberal Government, before 
her. She was a very fine president, who tried to do the fair thing to every section, 
and she explained to me that though the National Society was, in that 
Conference, the only one entitled to send delegates, yet, as the W.S.P.U. had 
rallied to its ranks so many fine workers and speakers; she considered that their 
representative ought to be heard at the Congress, especially as there were so 
many wild rumours around as to our methods and manners. So she decided that 
on the evening of Thursday, 9th August, I was to have time allotted to me to 
address the Congress. When the evening came, the hall was crowded to 
overflowing, and when it came to my turn to speak, I had a most wonderful 
ovation. After reminding our Danish hosts that we English claimed very close 
relationship with them, for one of our poets had written “Saxon, and Norman, 
and Dane are we,” I ran quickly through our reasons, which in England forced 
us to leave the normal lines of suffrage propaganda, which had been pursued 
during 40 years; and I then described our process of heckling at Liberal 
meetings, and my reasons for refusing to pay income tax, and allowing my 
furniture year after year to be sold. The Danes are extremely good linguists, and 
many of the delegates from other countries understood English, so all my points 
were taken, and when at the end of the time allotted to me the Chairman’s bell 
rang, another ovation awaited me before could resume my seat. After the 
session, my son and I were the guests of about 30 friends at the Phoenix Hotel, 
and during the rest of our all too short stay in .Denmark, we were most 
hospitably entertained by groups of students, suffrage friends from many parts 
of the world, and Danish families. Our last days in Denmark were spent at 
Marienlyst, a most delightful seaside resort not far from Copenhagen; then, on 
Saturday, the 18th, I saw my son off for Esbjerg and England, where his vacation 
was to be finished among friends, while I left on the 23rd for Gothenburg and 
Stockholm, where I was due to speak on the 31st in the Folkeshus on “Woman 


Suffrage.” To reach Stockholm I travelled for three days by steamer through the 
Gothenburg Canal, a leisurely and delightful way of seeing the country. The 
steamer was well equipped and efficiently staffed in the kitchen and steward 
departments by young women, who were clean, attentive and thoroughly well- 
trained in their work. Day and night we floated quietly along, watching the 
peasants at their work, glimpsing quiet villages, and at one spot passing through 
a marvellous succession of locks during which time we could leave the steamer 
for an interesting tramp among hills and waterfalls, interspersed with chats 
with peasants, some of whom we found had been in America, where they had 
made their pile, and then returned to the Homeland to buy a little farm, which 
gave them plenty of hard work—and bare living. 


I met on board this steamer Miss Balgarnie, a fellow suffragist, who was 
studying the Gothenburg system for the Government control of alcohol, and on 
Sunday 26th August, we stood side by side on the deck of the steamer as it swept 
out of the Canal into the more open water, and there broke upon us the really 
lovely sight of Stockholm, the Venice of the North, with all its twinkling lights, 
its skyline of beautiful buildings, and its darkly flashing water, in which 
everything was reflected. We both agreed that this was the perfect way in which 
to approach Stockholm, and our only regret was that our little voyage, with its 
nocturnal conclusion of flashing lights and summer evening of deepening blues 
had come to an end. We stayed a the Kronprinz Hotel, and my diary records 
that on Friday, the 31st, “Spoke at 8 p.m. in the Folkeshus and had magnificent 
reception. Supper with Miss Lindhagen and others afterwards.” Miss 
Lindhagen the daughter of the Mayor of Stockholm, was I found, a most active 
worker in all social questions, and thanks to her I was able, during my few days’ 
stay in Stockholm, to get a fair insight into the conditions of the life of the 
Swedish workers, both in the country and towns besides visiting with her many 
interesting galleries and museums. The memory of one day stands out with 
particular charm, when I visited with her the recently-erected working-class 
buildings among the pine trees of a Stockholm suburb. These dwellings were to 
be a standard of what the workers should demand, and they certainly were 
extremely well thought out in every detail from the working woman’s point of 
view, not only in the way of labour-saving devices, but also (what should never 
be forgotten) from the aesthetic side. The old costumes, housing and domestic 
furnishing of the Swedish peasant were in the past very beautiful and gay in 
colouring; and it is the delight of the modern Swedish artist to preserve and 
revive this national sense of colour harmony. With this object in view an island 
has been set aside on the Harbour of Stockholm as a sort of ethnographical 


museum, where specimens of all old Swedish buildings, dresses, etc., are 
preserved. During the long evenings of the summer months, excursions are 
made down the harbour to spend the evening on this island, and watch the 
peasant folk dancing in their picturesque costumes. There is also preserved on 
this island the cottage in which Swedenborg saw his visions. I left Stockholm by 
steamer at 6 p.m. on ist September, and for twenty-four hours we steamed 
through an extraordinarily beautiful archipelago of tiny rock islands, each with 
its little lighthouse and pine-clad height. The moon was up and. at its full, so 
that many of us passengers could scarcely bear to leave the deck and the 
enchantment of an all too short northern summer night. The next day at 5.30 
we reached Helsingfors, and there in Finland the real object of my journey 
began—to find out how the Finnish Women had gained their political 
emancipation, for at that moment of the international suffrage movement the 
Finnish woman was looked up to by her unemancipated sister women 
throughout Europe as worthy of all respect and admiration. 


To unravel the political situation which had brought about in the recent 
months this revolution, involved, I soon found, a long and close study of 
Finnish, Swedish and Russian history, especially perhaps the latter, in whose 
blood-stained pages I came for the first time face to face with the realities of 
autocracy, and learnt slowly to realise a lesson which has often, when 
interpreting later European events, stood me in good stead, namely, that the 
psychology of those nations which have had for centuries to submit to the power 
of an autocrat is fundamentally and necessarily different from that of nations 
which have developed along democratic lines. Finland, it is true, was not so very 
long under Russian autocratic rule, and the Grand Duchy which declared it had 
never been conquered by Russia, was spared many of the humiliations 
undergone by the inhabitants of other parts of the Empire of the Czars, but the 
years preceding the granting of the Finnish Constitution, which enfranchised 
the Finnish women, had been years of repression, of political assassinations, in 
the attempt to throw off the Czarist yoke; and of renewed and increased 
repressions; till a general strike being declared, and all work ceasing throughout 
the Grand Duchy, threatening the very existence of Russian rule, the Czar issued 
a hurried decree granting to Finland a Constitution, with full adult suffrage for 
all men and women. Part of this new state of things was the dissolution of the 
old Chamber of Nobles, and I was fortunate enough to be present at the final 
meeting of that Chamber when the voting papers, collected, as was the custom, 
in exquisite covered glass chalices, were counted for the last time, and the 
valedictory speeches were made, closing in one country of Europe the feudal 


epoch. The galleries were crowded with young men and women students, all 
intensely interested, but restrained, so that not a sound of hostile 
demonstration was made, though one felt that the grave was closing over an old 
order, and that a new and young order was eagerly waiting at the door. When I 
got to know some of the students and met Minna Sihampaa, and others of the 
working women leaders, I understood more fully the meaning of the scene I 
have just described. Finland, with its mixed population of Swedes and pure 
Finns, is intensely democratic, and as university education is open to all and 
practically free, its inhabitants are among the best educated populations in 
Europe. To try and fit the same yoke on them as was borne by the illiterate 
moujiks of Russia was an attempt to tear their psychology up by the roots, and 
the breaking-point had come when the general strike was declared. Finnish 
nationalism, like Irish nationalism, was embalmed in their art, their literature, 
their theatre, and the yoke of the foreigner galled them at every turn of the road, 
or wherever they glimpsed a grey Russian uniform. All parties were, for the 
time, united in the demand for a Constitution, and it was the coming in of the 
masses in the final demand that jolted Czardom out of its apathy and showed 
the autocratic occupant of the throne that Finland was not in a mood to be 
trifled with. Minna Sillampaa was the organiser of the Finnish domestic 
servants, and when at the eleventh hour she called them out to join the general 
strike, she at the same time gave the necessary signal for a really democratic 
Constitution, and the women were included in the franchise, which came not by 
gradual process of gradual enlargement, as in Western countries, but by a stroke 
of the pen of an autocrat. 


These were the facts I found I had, on my return to England, to lay before the 
English suffragists, and at the public meetings I was booked to address; and 
found unfortunately, that they were as bewildered by them as were Continental 
and American audiences, when I had to explain to them the differences between 
the suffragists who were working to get a Limited Bill passed for the 
enfranchisement of some women, and the adult suffragists, who were working 
for a bill to enfranchise all men and all women. To speak of getting the vote for 
women through a general strike, followed by an autocratic stroke of the pen of 
the Sovereign was too much like comic opera for English psychology, and when 
the English press announced that the first woman to be elected to the Finnish 
Parliament under the new Constitution was a servant (or, as the Daily Mail put 
it, “a cook”), the whole affair seemed to be outside the bounds of “practical 
politics”; just as to-day the Dictatorship of the Proletariat of Russia appears to 
the Conservative mind a grotesque orgy of hairy ruffians smashing and killing 


in a weak imitation of militarism let loose. I found it difficult also to make 
English audiences realise on my return the fact that Scandinavians, and 
especially Finns, were among the best educated peoples in Europe. University 
education in Finland costs about—£2 a year and all young Finnish men and 
women who had any intellectual ability took a university degree. In Helsingfors 
I found some of the best bookshops I had ever come across, where books in any 
European language could be obtained. There was one point on which I found 
myself in my speeches on safe ground, and that was in describing, how women 
in Finland had many occupations open to them which were closed to their 
sisters in England. There were women in responsible positions in all the banks. 
Women worked exclusively as stewards and cooks on all the steamers, and even 
took part in the building trade. It was the recent war that let women into many 
similar occupations in this country, and that made it impossible for men to 
continue to shut them out of political representation after they had proved 
themselves so capable when allowed to share men’s physical and intellectual 
burdens. I want to record with gratitude the help I received from Baroness 
Gripenberg, and from Miss Furuhjelm, whilst in Helsingfors. It was through 
them I was able to visit the University Library, and receive help in my choice of 
reference books for the facts and statistics I wished to collect. They also put me 
in the way of visiting many schools, institutions and art collections, and at their 
houses I met most cultured and delightful circles of friends, all of which helped 
to make my visit to Finland a very happy spot in my memory. I also made a rush 
visit to Petersburg (as it was then called), taking the night train, spending the 
day with friends, and returning to Helsingfors by the 10.30 train the same 
evening. Martial law was in force in Petersburg on that occasion, and residence 
there was not altogether “healthy” for strangers, though I had my passport. The 
literary friends with whom I spent the day had had a police raid in their flat the 
previous evening, whilst they were at supper, the police arriving by the back 
staircase, and ordering the maid to show them at once into the dining-room, 
where everyone had to remain while the flat was ransacked and papers taken 
away but in spite of police spies and martial law, we had a very merry meal, for 
Russians, even with the mildest streak of Liberalism, were in those Czarist days 
so accustomed to live on the edge of the Siberian abyss, that they took what the 
gods gave from day to day, and appeared to leave the morrow to look after itself. 


I returned home to England by a very comfortable Finnish steamer, reaching. 
Hull at 3 o’clock on Sunday, 16th September, from whence I made my way 
across to Manchester, where I had arranged to speak with the Pankhursts in 
their Lancashire campaign. These meetings included one at Bury, two at Bolton, 


one at Pendleton, Cringlebrook, and in Stevenson Square (most of them out of 
doors). Mrs. Pankhurst also had a drawing-room meeting at her house for me 
to give a talk on Finland and the way Finnish women had won the vote. On 24th 
September I left for town, as I was a member of the Hammersmith Distress 
Committee; besides having engagements to speak at Chelmsford (where I 
stayed the night at my friend’s, Mr. Aylmer Maude), and had several speaking 
engagements at Canning Town and other parts of the East End. I note also in 
my diary, “Executive Meetings of W.S.P.U. at Clement’s Inn—11 to 1; 3 to 5”; 
and so October wore on, till I find recorded on the 23rd the entry, “Arrested for 
speaking in the Lobby of the House of Commons.” 


Holloway Prison 


THE next episode in this eventful year of unavoidable publicity in the women’s 
cause was the occasion in October, 1906, of our meeting as militant suffragists 
in the Lobby of the Houses of Parliament with the object of asking the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation. It was agreed that if this request was refused 
several of us should get up on seats and make speeches for “Votes for Women.” 
Our request was refused, and we began to carry out our subsequent programme. 
Naturally after the first horror-struck moments of surprise at women daring to 
voice their wrongs in the very sanctuary of male exclusiveness, the uniformed 
guardians of the shrine rushed forward to cleanse the sacred spot from such 
pollution. The women speakers were dragged from their extemporised 
rostrums and were pushed down the galleries leading from the Lobby towards 
the Abbey entrance, and with little consideration were spurned down the steps 
on to the pavement. I was one of those thus ejected. My arm was twisted up 
against my back by a very strong-muscled policeman, and when I was released 
at the bottom of the steps of Westminster Hall, and had recovered from the pain 
of the operation, I turned round and watched the unwilling exit of crowds of 
other women. At a certain moment in the proceedings I saw Mrs. Despard 
standing at the top of the steps with a policeman just behind her, and fearing 
that a woman of her age might be injured by the rough-and-tumble methods 
which the police, under orders, were executing, I called out to some of the 
Members and onlookers who were mixed with us women at the foot of the stairs: 
“Can you men stand by and see a venerable woman handled in the way in which 
we have just been handled?” I was not allowed to say more, for Inspector Jarvis 
(who, however. I cannot fail to recall was on many occasions an excellent friend 


of mine, and who I know was in many respects in sympathy with much of our 
militant action), remarked to two constables standing near: “Take Mrs. 
Montefiore in; she is one of the ringleaders.” This “taking me in” meant 
marching me between two stalwart policemen to Cannon Row police station, 
where I was placed in a fairly large room and was soon joined by groups of 
excited and dishevelled militants. This was the beginning, in London, of a form 
of militancy which I always deprecated, the resistance to the police when being 
arrested, and struggles with police in the streets. I held that our demonstrations 
were necessary, and of great use in educating an apathetic public, but for 
women who are physically weaker than men to pit their strength against police 
who are trained in the use of physical violence, was derogatory to our sex and 
useless, if not a hindrance; to the cause for which we stood. When, therefore, 
some of my younger friends and fellow-workers were pushed into the waiting- 
room at Cannon Row, with their hair down and often with their clothing torn, I 
did my best to make them once more presentable, so that we should not appear 
in the streets as a dishevelled and very excited group of women. I held then, and 
have never ceased to hold the opinion, that even when demonstrating in the 
streets or when committing unconventional actions such as speaking in the 
Lobby of the House, we should always be able to control our voices and our 
actions and behave as ladies, and that we should gain much more support from 
the general public by carrying out this line of action. I should like to state here 
that I personally, except during the Lobby incident, never had to complain of 
the attitude of the police towards myself. In fact, I often found them helpful and 
sympathetic, as I shall have occasion later to relate. 


After we had all been charged, and while stared at by special police, who were 
called in to identify us in case of future trouble, we were released on the 
understanding that we were to appear at the Westminster Court on the 
following morning. There we found that the charge against us was that of using 
“violent and abusive language.” Of course, every prisoner must be charged for 
some definite offence, and as the authorities could not discover that we had 
committed any of the definite offences in the criminal code, but had only begun 
to make speeches asking for votes for women, they put down the charge at 
random as that of “using violent and abusive language.” Each of us was asked 
in turn what we had to say in answer to the charge, and as I had with me the 
banner that had hung in front of my house during the “income tax siege,” I held 
it up first to the Magistrate and then for the Court to see. On it was inscribed: 
“Women should vote for the laws they obey and the taxes they pay.” A constable 
snatched the banner from me and the proceedings continued. When the police, 


being asked for evidence of the breach of the laws which we had committed, 
were questioned definitely as to what they had heard, they each repeated that 
we had “asked for votes for women.” Their intellectual equipment was not equal 
to the task of repeating any of the arguments we had begun to unfold in the 
Lobby, but “Votes for Women” having by this time become a slogan, they were 
able to repeat that one sentence, though none of them looked particularly smart 
or happy as they did so. The proceedings were entirely farcical. The Magistrate 
consulted with others around him and tried to look very solemn and we were 
told that we were each to be bound over in the sum of £10 to keep the peace in 
future. This we all of us refused to do, as we did not consider we had broken the 
peace, or committed any offence for which we should be bound over. It was then 
explained to us that the alternative was two months’ imprisonment, and this 
alternative we accepted. We were once more taken from the Court and shut into 
a fair-sized room, where we were to be allowed to see friends and relatives, 
before being taken off to Holloway. As I, with the others, was leaving the Court, 
I said to the constable who was shepherding us, “I’m sorry to have lost that 
banner; it hung outside my house during the whole of the Hammersmith siege.” 
He grinned, but did not appear to be unfriendly, and as we filed into the room 
within the precincts of the Court, where we had to await “Black Maria,” he 
pushed the banner into my hands, and said: “It’s all right; here’s your banner.” 
As my daughter was married and not at the moment in very good health, I did 
not wish to add to her sufferings on my behalf by sending a summons asking 
her to come and see me at the Court. My son was working in an engineering 
business at Rochester and I also wished to save him from more trouble than I 
realised he was bound to have on my behalf. My brothers and sisters were 
mostly apathetic about, or hostile to my militant work, so I determined to send 
for no one of my own relatives, but I was surrounded by many good friends and 
fellow-workers who had come to give us a word of cheer. Towards evening 
“Black Maria” arrived at the Court and we were driven off to Holloway. “Black 
Maria” is a somewhat springless vehicle divided into compartments, so each 
prisoner is separated, though it is possible to speak to the prisoners 
immediately around one. It is used for conveying night after night the 
sweepings of the streets in the shape of drunkards and prostitutes from the 
Courts where they have been convicted, to Holloway Gaol. It can therefore be 
understood that it is neither a desirable nor a wholesome vehicle in which to 
travel. On arrival at Holloway we were each placed in some sort of sentry boxes 
with seats, and the woman who acted as receiving wardress opened one door 
after another and took down the details connected with the charge, and the 


status of the prisoner. She was of decided Irish extraction and the questions she 
put to us each in succession were to this effect: “Now then, gurrl, stand up! 
What’s your name, what’s your age, how do you get your livin’?” etc. etc. When 
all these questions had been answered to the satisfaction of this lady, we were 
told to leave our compartments and stand in a passage, where we were ordered 
to strip to our chemises or combinations and then to await further orders. The 
next scene was taking down our hair and searching rather perfunctorily our 
heads for possible undesirable inhabitants, after which a prison chemise, made 
of a sort of sacking, and generously stamped with the broad arrow, was handed 
to each of us, and I found myself exchanging my warm wool and silk 
combinations for this decidedly chilly and ungainly garment. The bath ordeal 
was not serious; we had only to stand in a few inches of doubtful-looking warm 
water and then put on the various articles of prison clothing provided for us. 
Each of us had a flannel petticoat made with enormous pleats round the waist, 
a dress of green serge made on the same ample lines and an apron, a check 
duster, which we were told was the handkerchief supplied, and a small green 
cape made with a hood, for out-door exercise, and a white linen cap tied under 
the chin. Thus arrayed our little party consisting of Mrs. How Martyn, Miss 
Irene Miller, Miss Billington, Miss Gauthorp, Mrs. Baldock, Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, Miss Annie Kenney, Miss Adela Pankhurst, Mrs. Cobden Saunderson 
and myself, met in one of the passages where our yellow badges bearing the 
numbers under which we were each to be known while in prison were handed 
out to us. We then underwent another and more detailed interrogatory, in 
which came the question: “What religion?” When I replied “Freethinker,” the 
wardress remarked “Free-what?” “That is no religion, you will be Protestant as 
long as you remain here”; and part of my description card fastened outside my 
cell contained the word “Prot.” We were then shut up in our respective cells with 
a cup of cocoa and a piece of bread and left for the night. 


Much was written at the time about Holloway and the conditions under which 
prisoners lived during the time they were working out their sentences, and as I 
believe that something has been done to improve conditions since we militants 
made our protest by allowing ourselves to be imprisoned there, I want to put on 
record quite dispassionately and as of historical interest the sort of cells and the 
sort of surroundings accorded to women prisoners in October, 1906. 


The cells had a cement floor, whitewashed walls and a window high up so that 
one could not see out of it. It was barred outside and the glass was corrugated 
so that one could not even get a glimpse of the sky; and the only sign of outside 


life was the occasional flicker of the shadow of a bird as it flew outside across 
the window. The furnishing of the cell consisted of a wooden plank bed stood 
up against the wall, a mattress rolled up in one corner, two or three tin vessels, 
a cloth for cleaning and polishing and some bath brick. On the shelf were a 
Bible, a wooden spoon, a salt cellar, and one other book whose name I forget, 
but I remember glancing into it and thinking it would appeal to the intelligence 
of a child of eight. There was also a stool without a back, and inside the mattress 
when unrolled for the night and placed on the wooden stretcher were two thin 
blankets, a pillow and some rather soiled-looking sheets. One tin utensil was for 
holding water, the second for sanitary purposes, and the third was a small tin 
mug for holding cocoa. A bell was rung early in the morning for us to get up, 
when our cell doors were unlocked and were left open while we emptied slops 
and cleaned out our cells. I may mention in passing that only one cloth was 
provided for cleaning the sanitary tin pail, the water container and the tin mug, 
and these all had to be polished with bath-brick, and placed in certain positions 
in readiness for cell inspection. Breakfast consisted of cocoa and a good-sized 
hunk of brown bread (excellent in quality), but what was called cocoa turned 
black in the tin mug and I could not drink it, so I breakfasted every day on brown 
bread and cold water. After breakfast came cell inspection, attendance at 
Church, exercise in the prison yard and visits from the schoolmistress, padre or 
parson. The service in the Protestant Church which I had to attend was rather a 
pitiful function, for one then could see the faces of the hundreds of derelict 
women with whom one was hounded. The majority were women who passed 
more of their life in prison, than outside it; they had evidently lost what little 
will-power they may once have had, but uncontrolled emotion still remained 
and when a hymn that appeal to them was sung, their poor faces would twitch 
spontaneously, the tears would roll down their cheeks and they would rock back 
and forth in their seats. A few young women were there, looking mostly hard 
and brazen and one could not help speculating if, under present social 
conditions, they would not in thirty or forty years’ time become hardened 
criminals such as the elder women I saw around. In the course of the first 
morning the door of my cell was flung open by the wardress who announced: 
“Roman Catholic Chaplain, stand up!” I looked round from my seat to see a 
pleasant-faced young Catholic priest, who held in his hand some newspaper 
cuttings. “This is only an informal visit,” he announced with a smile, “I thought 
you might like to see some of the newspaper cuttings and pictures about 
yourself, so I am visiting you and your friends to show them and to have a chat. 
This was the first intimation I had had that anybody in Holloway recognised the 


particular conditions under which we had been arrested and brought here. We 
were treated by all the wardresses as if we were ordinary prisoners such as the 
thieves and prostitutes with whom we were surrounded. But this Roman 
Catholic Padre had a very human streak in his composition and he not only 
understood, but he wished us to realise that he understood that we were fighting 
for an ideal, and that this acceptance of the conditions of ordinary 
imprisonment was part of the unpleasantness of the fight in which we were 
engaged. The Protestant parson I found much less understanding, and as he 
really bored me, I let him understand that his visits were not altogether 
acceptable. On the second morning of prison life the wardress flung open the 
door of the cell announcing: “Schoolmistress, stand up!” I never took any notice 
of this last injunction, but used to peep round the corner to see who was coming 
in. A pleasant-faced woman appeared who stood in the doorway and asked: 
“Can you read and write?” A devil of mischief took hold of me and I replied 
almost shamefacedly and in a low voice: “A little.” “Because if not,” she went on 
briskly, “you can attend the school classes every day for an hour.” “Oh,” I replied 
with rather more interest, “should I be allowed to teach in the school? I can do 
that much better than sewing these sacks which I do not know how to do and 
which are making my hands quite sore.” “No,” she replied, “during the first 
month of a prisoner’s time she is not allowed to work outside her cell at 
anything.” This crushed my hopes in the schoolroom direction and I had to 
return to the making of mail bags, which I believe are made with jute and are 
certainly sewn with very large needles and with wax thread. I got through my 
tasks in this direction very slowly and often had to work at night, when 
otherwise I might have had a chance of reading. 


The prison clothing granted by King Edward VII for the use of prisoners 
during their sojourn at Holloway was, I found, lacking in half sizes, or perhaps, 
also in outsizes. The skirt of my dress, though it would be quite fashionable 
nowadays, was unfashionable in 1906, because it reached barely below my 
knees, and the stockings provided were of the quality worn by schoolboys and 
boy scouts, and they reached barely to my knees also. As no garters or 
suspenders were allowed, the problem I found for me and for other imprisoned 
suffragists was how to keep these stockings up while we marched in single file 
round and round the prison yard. I used to make continual vicious grabs at 
these detestable stockings, but unfortunately these stoppages to give a grab 
broke up the regularity of the march and the wardress in charge would shout: 
“Now, then, number .... keep up with the rest.” On a wet morning the yard would 
have little pools and puddles all over it, and as my stockings slipped down over 


my ankles they would become wet and muddy and even more difficult to 
control; so at last I gave the whole matter up as a bad job and marched round 
the yard “under bare poles.” Irene Miller, who saw and sympathised with my 
difficulties, whispered to me as we passed in from the prison yard returning to 
our cells: “Cheer up, I am knitting in my cell and I will knit you a pair of garters.” 
This she did, and passed them to me the next morning whilst we were cleaning 
our cells. 


On the third morning of our imprisonment Mrs. Pethick Lawrence was 
missing when we met in the yard for exercise and the news was passed round 
that she was ill and had left Holloway. On 29th October The Times published a 
letter from Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Irene’s mother, to the following effect: — 


To the Editor of The Times. 


SIR, 

I appeal to the men of England, Ireland and Scotland! It is not to the Tsar of 
Russia, but to the men and the sons of the men who only gained their own 
political rights by the efforts and sufferings of their fellows the other day, as it 
were, and to the men and the sons of the men who professed deep indignation 
at the Italian patriots’ cruel imprisonment at the hands of the Austrian 
Government officials half a century ago. I appeal to the men to-day who made 
a war in South Africa, disastrous in its results on our national business affairs 
and imposing heavy losses in heart sorrow, as well as in taxation and 
depreciation of means, on the women of this country (for in payment we are on 
an equality with men), the excuse for all that sacrifice being that a handful of 
men living under a foreign state were refused the right to vote. I appeal to the 
men who were only a week or two ago signing a document intended to shame 
the Tsar of Russia for governing his people without representative 
Parliamentary institutions. 


Was this, all of it, sheer hypocrisy? If not, if there is a shred of real love of 
freedom, of belief in a representative system of government, and of hatred of 
personal cruelty as a means of suppressing a demand for political reform—then 
I appeal to men with confidence as well as urgency. Surely amongst you there 
are enough right-thinking and feeling to effectually tell your so-called Liberal 
Ministry that its women political prisoners, if not released, shall, at any rate, 
not be treated as common felons? These dear public-spirited women are as 


much martyrs as ever any persons have been who were imprisoned for 
attempting to incite revolt against existing wrongs and bring about political 
reforms. Where are the men who a few weeks ago were congratulating the. 
Russian people on their partial success in demanding representation by the aid 
of bombs and murderous knives—where are the men who cursed Kruger and 
killed his people because a handful of British residents in a foreign land were 
refused the vote?—while eleven of the noblest and best of their own 
countrywomen at this very moment are being treated with all the painful 
devices that are applied to the vilest of the criminal classes in an attempt to 
deter those women from calling for representation? They are treated as felons 
because more than half the men now in the House of Commons having actually 
promised to pass a measure giving votes to women and not fulfilling their 
pledge, these women insist upon calling on them to keep their word. Surely 
there must be thousands of men who will be ashamed to nestle into their 
comfortable beds to-night, after their good evening meal, knowing that for this 
cause eleven noble women are sleeping on straw in solitary dark cells, fed on 
the harsh food that you offer men of the criminal classes as a deterrent from 
further crimes, and rising to-morrow to put on coarse and disfiguring clothing 
that is defiled by having previously wrapped round the bodies of prostitutes and 
thieves. Are there not enough of you men who are voters, and women who are 
always being prated to with fulsome foolish compliments about your influence 
being sufficient to render your voting needless, to effectively tell your Home 
Secretary (who bears the name of Gladstone!) that these English women 
political prisoners, if not released at once, must be imprisoned in the 
comparative decency appropriate for purely political offences? 


Who are these women? But understand rue first--I should say just the same 
if they came from those poor and uneducated ranks from which came Socrates 
and Joan of Arc and Jesus Christ, and His Apostles themselves. But it so 
happens that you have hauled to gaol educated, cultured, refined (and, in 
parenthesis, I may add beautiful-looking) ladies. You have taken, and are 
treating as a felon, a daughter of the great Cobden, the man who gave you the 
cheap loaf. Sweet, gentle, and vet courageous, like himself, all his daughters 
have been steadfastly working for good causes all their lives. 


You have in captivity for the same offence Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, a charming 
young lady, who spent her time and her money for several years, prior to her 
marriage, in maintaining and working in a club to brighten and help the life of 
the poorest class of working girls in a West London slum district. 


Then you have a woman who holds the extremely high degree of a Bachelor 
of Science of London University, Mrs. How-Martyn. 


You have also two cultivated women, one a trained and certificated school 
teacher and the other a writer, in Miss Billington and Mrs. Moritefiore. You had 
captured Mrs. Despard, sister of General Sir John French, but she is a 
philanthropist so well known in South London that the Home Secretary was 
afraid to put her to wear a prison dress and sleep in a stone-wailed cell on straw. 


But you have Mrs. Baldock, a member of a board of guardians and honoured 
and beloved by thousands of the poor for whom she cares. 


Then you have got in prison two of the daughters of the late Dr. Pankhurst, a 
gold medallist of his University and standing counsel for the city of Manchester, 
and of Mrs. Pankhurst, who has served her town for years as a member of the 
board of guardians, and in other offices. Both the parents of Sylvia and Adela 
Pankhurst have rendered untiring and ever faithful service to human progress; 
you repay them by putting to sleep on a straw bed, and clothing in vile raiment, 
their two clever and devoted young daughters. 


Then you have got my girl, Irene. I gave a large share of nine of the best years 
of my life, young men of London, on your School Board, to help to secure you 
the good education and the sanitary buildings that are now taken as a matter of 
course, but that in those days needed to be gained for you; and now, when my 
daughter asks your representatives to redeem their pledges to pass a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, you pay me for my service in your cause by ill-using my child. 


My heart is too full for vanity, but with pride I say, through my tears, that Mrs. 
Pankhurst and I have now good cause to claim that once for all the imputation 
that women working in public affairs will not be good mothers is refuted by the 
unreserved, the intense devotion of our children to our cause. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and I have both been workers for women’s suffrage and other public 
reforms since our teens, and we have a right to be, and we are, proud and 
thankful that the girls who know us as their mothers are willing to give their 
youth, their rare talents, their prospects, without reserve to the cause to which 
those girls have always seen us, their mothers, devoted. I remember 
Maeterlinck’s saying: “The greatest advantage of love is that it gives us occasion 
to see and admire in one person, sole and unique, what we should have had 
neither knowledge nor strength to admire in the many.” 


Our girls have this advantage with us. It is not so hard to be a martyr oneself— 
I have often had to try it in a quiet way—but it is cruel to be the mother of a 
martyr. My child is the sweetest and gentlest, and one of the quietest and 
calmest of beings. The stories about hysteria and screams are, I know, 
fabrications of the enemy. I want this dear child near me, as every loving mother 
wants a devoted daughter, but if martyrdom is needed for our cause, I am 
cheerfully willing that you should deprive us of each other’s society for two 
months, and leave her active mind unfed by new ideas, and deprive her fine 
physique of the gymnastics that she needs for health; but I am outraged, my 
mother’s heart bleeds, my belief in the freedom-loving and fair playing of my 
countrymen is destroyed when she and those other women political rebels are 
refused the decencies that all but the very worst Governments have yielded to 
purely political prisoners. 


Charles Stewart Parnell, Charles Bradlaugh, Leigh Hunt, Edmund Yates, and 
other men in like case—that is, who were not criminals, though imprisoned 
under the law—were treated differently. They had books and the use of writing 
materials, they lived in decent rooms, and were allowed to receive letters and 
occasional callers. But your women political prisoners are being treated like the 
commonest of criminals, merely for protesting in the hearing of your legislators 
against the inequality of men and women under our Constitution. 


Yours faithfully, 
FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


This letter, I learnt afterwards, caused a very great sensation, and in many 
cases a swing round of public opinion and sympathy in our direction; but we 
who sat behind prison walls knew nothing of what was going on outside, or of 
what our friends were doing on our behalf. On the fourth day a wardress 
appeared in my cell in the evening and told me to follow her. I was ushered into 
a room where I found, to my intense pleasure, my daughter awaiting me. She 
told me how, thanks to Sir William Bull, our Member at Hammersmith, she had 
obtained an introduction to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who was then at the Home 
Office. Armed with her letter she started off with her maid to try and get an 
interview with Mr. Gladstone. She had spent the greater part of the day at the 
Home Office, being sent from one Head of Department to another, but as Sir 
William Bull had enjoined upon her not to be satisfied with anything short of 


seeing Mr. Gladstone, she persisted in her demand that she must “see the 
Chief.” She was far from strong and she was an expectant mother with her first 
child, but she persisted till at last her patience and endurance were rewarded 
and she found herself face to face with Mr. Gladstone. Her request to him was 
an order to go and visit her mother at Holloway. Mr. Gladstone raised his 
eyebrows and remarked: “I have had husbands asking for orders to visit their 
wives and mothers asking for orders to visit daughters, but this is the first time 
that a daughter has come asking for an order to visit her mother”; but he finally 
gave an order and my daughter set off triumphantly for Holloway. Our meeting 
was, of course, bitter as well as very sweet; I could not bear that she should see 
me, her mother, in prison dress, and yet I rejoiced that she had overcome all her 
difficulties and that we had at last met, even if behind prison walls. A wardress 
was present during the whole time of our interview and when she considered 
that the time had arrived for it to close, she got up and told me I must follow her 
back to my cell. Part of our conversation that day was about affairs in 
connection with my son, who still was entirely dependent upon me financially 
whilst continuing his studies of work as an engineer. The end of the month was 
approaching, and I had had one or two sleepless nights in prison wondering 
how I should send him his allowance which was due at the end of the month, 
and wishing at the same time I might be able to send him a message of love and 
of sorrow for the trouble I knew I was causing him by the publicity of my actions. 
Few people realise what the sons and daughters of some of us militants suffered 
because of the publicity and downright obloquy which was attached to our 
actions. Only those who knew us intimately knew we could not be capable of 
some of the conduct and words ascribed to us in the Press; and young people 
are extremely sensitive where the reputations of their parents are concerned. 


I asked my wardress if I should be allowed to write a cheque on a piece of 
blank paper and send it out of prison. She replied that she did not know, but 
that in the course of the week a visiting committee would visit each prisoner in 
her cell and would ask if there were any complaints or requests to be made. I 
could then ask for permission to draw and send out a cheque. When the time 
came for this commission to arrive, the door of my cell was, as usual, flung open 
and the wardress shouted inside, “The gentlemen of the Visiting Committee. 
Stand up!” I remained seated, but turned to look at the four or five old 
gentlemen who were staring at me in my cell. “Gentlemen, I wish to make a 
request. I have a son who is still continuing his studies and who is still 
dependent upon me for his monthly allowance. I wish to be provided with a 
piece of paper, a stamp and pen and ink, so that I can write an Order to my Bank 


to pay him his usual allowance, and I wish then to be able to send this order to 
my daughter so that she may deal with the matter. Can this request be granted?” 
The old gentlemen whispered together, wagged their heads, and after a time 
replied that they thought it could be done if I had any money with me. I told 
them that my purse had been taken away from me with my other belongings 
when I came to Holloway, but if the wardress would take the necessary money 
out of my purse, she could do so. This was finally arranged, and the money was 
eventually sent. Meanwhile my daughter had been communicating with friends 
in attempts to get someone to come to Holloway and sign the undertaking in 
my name, that I would not commit any further breach of the peace. I had been 
unwell, and had been taken for one night to a hospital cell, and the effect of the 
close imprisonment and the evil psychological atmosphere with which I was 
surrounded had begun to tell seriously upon my health. One night a woman was 
brought in suffering evidently from the effects of a long drinking bout. She was 
in a cell not far from me, and for hours she kept everyone around awake while 
she uttered the most frightful yells and screams, and used the most abominable 
language that it is possible to imagine. I put the blanket round my head and 
tried to keep out the sounds, but they rose higher and higher in hysterical, 
almost maniacal yells, and the morning found me exhausted, shrinking, and 
absolutely unstrung. I could not get the unfortunate creature’s screams and 
complaints out of my head. When the doctor saw me, he said, “Why don’t you 
send for a friend to take you out. You are not fit to be in here any longer ”; and 
a message was sent to my friend, Mr. J.M. Robertson, whom my daughter had 
been seeing, asking him to come and sign the necessary form and take me out 
of Holloway, so that I could be nursed back to health by my friends. This was 
done, and on the afternoon of my seventh day in Holloway, Mr. Robertson very 
kindly came and took me to my flat in Westminster, where I had been living 
during the time that I was doing daily work at the Houses of Parliament or in 
the neighbourhood. There Miss James, an Irish friend, came and stayed with 
me, and after a few days I was well enough to go down and pay a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson at their home at Westerham, where the atmosphere of old 
friendship and of intellectual companionship helped to restore normal health 
to mind and body. At the end of the year I took my daughter abroad to Alassio, 
where we spent the winter; and in the early spring she returned home, while I 
went to Holland to begin a speaking tour, which had been arranged for me by 
Continental suffrage friends, through that country. 


Between the period of my leaving Holloway and going abroad with my 
daughter on 9th January, 1907, I broke off all my working relations with the 


Women’s Social and Political Union, as there were more points than one on 
which Mrs. Pankhurst and I found ourselves in disagreement. I could not 
reconcile myself to seeing the young girls resisting, with physical force, the 
police. As we demonstrated in the streets and formed processions in parts of 
London, where we knew such demonstrations were forbidden, and we therefore 
also knew that we were liable to arrest, what was the use, I argued, of resisting 
the police? We knew they were stronger than we were, and that we should have 
in the end to allow ourselves to be arrested, why, therefore, this painful physical 
resistance, resulting in torn clothes, dishevelled hair, and a loss of personal 
dignity? Then I was being constantly asked by reporters and others if we were 
not being financed by Tories in order to help discredit the Liberal Government. 
This suggestion always indignantly repudiated, and then told my questioners 
that we women were making personal sacrifices and collecting large funds from 
other women who were sympathetic, but who could not do the militant work 
that we were doing. At the same time I told Mrs. Pankhurst about the questions 
that were being asked, and suggested that accounts of our funds received and 
outgoing expenditures should be published, so as to put a stop to such idle 
rumours. I was very much surprised when she told me that I had nothing to do 
with the question of finances, and should refer any such questions to her as 
President of the W.S.P.U. This seemed to me all the more strange, because 
during the period of the siege of my house, whenever the W.S.P.U. held 
demonstrations there, and the members spoke from the terrace in front of the 
house, they always appealed for collections for the funds of the W.S.P.U., and 
the reply to the appeal was a shower of coppers and silver thrown over the 
garden wall on to the terrace. One of the newspapers had for its headline, 
“Coppers for Mrs. Montefiore,” and this headline infuriated more than one of 
my relatives, who wrote and told me that if this statement was incorrect, as they 
felt sure it must be, I must immediately write to these papers and refute the 
statement. Needless to say, I might have been writing to the Press all day long, 
if all the silly stories made up by newspaper correspondents were to be refuted. 
But I have reason to know that in the minds of persons who, if they see a 
statement in print think there must be some truth in it, I suffered somewhat in 
my reputation from that headline, as I suppose it was meant I should do. At the 
time of the siege, neither Mrs. Pankhurst nor Christabel was in London, and I 
still think I was only right, seeing that my action had for several weeks helped 
to contribute to the funds of the Union, that I, as a member of the Executive, 
should be allowed to make a suggestion as to the publishing of accounts. 
Branches of the W.S.P.U. were being formed in different parts, and as I was 


working a great deal in Westminster, I, with some friends in that part of the 
world, formed a Westminster branch, and did a great deal of active work. 


One of my best meetings was close to the statue of Boadicea in a prohibited 
part of London, as no meetings are allowed to be held so close to the Houses of 
Parliament. It had long been my wish to hold a meeting there, as Boadicea in 
her chariot always appeared to me to be advancing threateningly on the Houses 
of Parliament, and she was therefore a symbol of the attitude towards 
Parliament of us militant women. Towards the end of 1906 tramlines were 
being laid just at that part of the embankment, and traffic was obstructed by 
piles of wood blocks, and these I saw would make a most capital rostrum from 
which to speak; while we could not be charged with obstructing the traffic, 
which was already obstructed. For our evening meetings we used to have a large 
lantern inscribed with “Votes for Women,” and with Jessie Kenney (Annie’s 
sister) carrying this lantern, still unlit, we one evening made tracks for the pile 
of wood blocks, climbed up to the very top, lit our lantern and began our 
speeches. In a few minutes we had a good and a growing audience, for no one 
coming over the bridge could fail to see us, neither could those coming from 
Westminster, or along the embankment. Of course, it was not long before the 
police were at work moving on the crowd, but we could see that as fast as the 
crowd was moved on, the greater number of them made a circle and came back 
to their original stand, as they wanted to hear our case for “Votes for Women,” 
or to stare stolidly up, and wonder what we were talking about. Meanwhile, Old 
Scotland Yard, being within a stones throw, the police there were 
communicated with and came out like ants from a nest. Among them my friend. 
Inspector Jarvis, who, though looking on me as a stormy petrel, recognised that 
I always played fair, and was glad I was opposed to the young girls struggling 
with the police, as the police, he said, were only doing their duty, and it upset 
many of them very much having to use violence towards women. Jarvis came to 
the foot of the rostrum and tried persuasion: “Come down, Mrs. Montefiore, 
come down.” But I told him the stand was too good; we should never have such 
a chance again, and went on with my speech. Again the crowd was moved on; 
this time more effectively, as there was a much larger force of police; and again 
the crowd returned, and my speech went on. Finally, when Jessie Kenney and I 
had held the position for an hour and a half, and had put our case before a 
constantly moving audience, and an enormous police force, we clambered down 
from our wood blocks rostrum, to be received by Inspector Jarvis with an almost 
indulgent smile, as he acknowledged we had for once outwitted his very 
effective organisation. This is one only of the little episodes in the suffrae fight 


that helped to add to the gaiety of nations. Another one occurred when another 
militant who had hired at some country station a dilapidated fly to take her to 
the place of meeting, was stopped by the driver, after she had paid him, and was 
finding her way to the hall, by his standing in front of her and asking, “Are you 
one of the ladies who are out for getting the voate, then?” My friend pleaded 
guilty, and he continued in broad Yorkshire. “Well ma Moather never had the 
voate, and ma Grandmoather never had the voate; and I’m danged if ma old 
Sarah is ever going to have the voate.” My friend, nothing daunted by the 
prophecy, only remarked quietly, “Oh well, that settles it,” and passed on 
through a slightly gin-laden atmosphere to the hall, where a large audience was 
impatiently waiting for her. 


A friend of mine, Mrs. J.M. Robertson, was secretary of our Westminster 
branch of the W.S.P.U., and as her husband was at that time a prominent 
member in the House in the ranks of the Liberal Party, Mrs. Pankhurst objected 
to Mrs. Robertson filling this position, and said that the branch had been 
formed. without due consultation with the Executive. This was not the case, but 
by that time autocratic rulings had become the order of the day, and the 
Executive, being composed almost entirely of paid organisers and speakers, 
was, in effect, a negligible quantity. On 6th December, 1906, Mrs. J. M. 
Robertson received the following letter: — 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
WOMEN’S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL UNION. 
LONDON CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


MRS. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
DEAR MADAM, 


Since receiving a letter from your Treasurer, an Executive Meeting of the 
W.S.P.U. has been held. 


They have received the report of the lady deputed by that Committee to 
interview your Treasurer, and they have come to the decision that they cannot 


regard the Westminster Society, of which you are the Hon. Sec., as a branch of 
the W.S.P.U. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. DESPARD. 
C. HODGSON. 


Hon. Secs., pro tem. 


Neither of these names was signed, but just typed by the typist, and poor Mrs. 
Despard, who was used as a stalking horse on this occasion, was the next to find 
herself “not wanted,” as money and work had been promised in other quarters. 
Mrs. Despard, on leaving the W.S.P.U., founded, as is well known, the Women’s 
Freedom League, which is still in existence, and still working to get Votes for 
Women. I, with a group of my friends, joined the Hammersmith Suffrage 
Society, which worked on steadily for some years, holding outdoor and indoor 
meetings, and it was under the auspices of this Society that I gave in the 
Hammersmith Town Hall a lantern lecture (at which Mr. Stead took the chair) 
on the history of Finland, and on recent political events there. The 
Hammersmith Society for Women’s Suffrage had been founded in December, 
1905, and its hon. secretary, who gave devoted work to the cause, was Mrs. 
Rowe, of Hammersmith Terrace. Lieut.-Col. Davies was the chairman, and I 
became the treasurer. Miss Keith was also one of the active workers and 
speakers. A good number of Mrs. Robertson’s and of my friends, when they 
heard how the Westminster branch had been treated, left the W.S.P.U. I will 
quote two letters. 


“Kingsley,” 
42, Parkhill Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


30th January, 1907. 


DEAR MRS. ROBERTSON, 
I am sorry not to have replied to your letter before, but I have been very much 
pressed with work. Mrs. Montefiore discussed the action taken by the Central 
body of the W.S.P.U. with me, so that I was already in possession of the details, 
and I wrote a very strong letter to Mrs. Martyn, stating that I was grieved to see 


a society whose watchword was “Justice” treating one of its most able and 
disinterested members unjustly and unfairly, and that, as a protest against the 
treatment of Mrs. Montefiore, I desired to retire from membership. I shall be 
glad if Mrs. Montefiore will retain my 5/- subscription and use it for the 
Women’s Franchise cause in any way she may think proper. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) LOUISA SAMSON 

293, Pandora Road, 
West Hampstead. 
28th January, 1907. 


MRS. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


DEAR MADAM, 
I am exceedingly sorry to hear of the action of the Central Committee of the 
W.S.P.U., as I much fear that such conduct may do considerable harm to our 
cause. I shall retire from the W.S.P.U., as a protest against the manner in which 
you and Mrs. Montefiore have been treated. I leave my small subscription in 
your hands. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) JEANNETTE VAN REALTA. 


I also give here two letters from two very old friends and fellow-workers in 
the woman’s cause. The work of Mrs. Elmy has never been sufficiently 
recognised, because she was frowned upon by the official suffragists, though she 
had quite the most able political mind and memory of any nineteenth century 
woman. Stead recognised this, and he was her loyal and helpful friend 
throughout his life. 


Congleton, 
25th February, 1906. 


BELOVED FRIEND, 
I fear my darling husband cannot be much longer with us, nor, indeed, would 
anyone desire him to remain in his present state of suffering and extreme 
weakness. How I wish he could have seen the enfranchisement of women, his 
heart’s desire. But I begin to fear neither he nor I will see it. A House of 
Commons which can only greet with laughter Mr. Keir Hardie’s appeal in his 
speech on Monday night last, 19th inst.; and in which, out of 115 members of 
the last House, now sitting in the new, professed suffragists, only seven, thought 
worth while to attend the W.S. Conference—the other 42 being new men—and 
a Cabinet containing many bitter foes, and not one real friend, do not promise 
much. 


My only hope is in the insurgent women, and in the Scottish women 
graduates, whose case comes on in the Court of Sessions next month—a case 
they are determined to carry through, even to the House of Lords. I have had a 
most interesting letter from Mrs. Sine, which I will send on to you as soon as 
Stead, who I want to work up the case, returns it. 


Tender thanks for all your loving sympathy. 


Ever lovingly yours, 
(Signed) E. C. W. ELMY. 


32, Drummond Place. 
22nd December, 1905. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Warm greetings to you, and many thanks. I am scarcely able with my poor eyes 
to read or write in these dark days, but I am well and cheerful, and going to- 
morrow to Professor Purdie’s, 14, South Street, St. Andrews, for a fortnight’s 
holiday and rest after the bustle of getting back to the old home, which is much 
too large for us—we hope to sell it by and by. I am full of interest in public 
events, and admiration and love for those who, like you, give time and strength 
to work in public service. 


Your loving old friend, 
(Signed) JANE H.C. 


Jane Hume Clapperton, the writer of this letter was among the very 
remarkable women of the Victorian age. When still young, she wrote a book, 
“Scientific Meliorism,” dealing with all the deepest and most urgent problems 
of social life, and to this book she brought what was best in heart and in brain 
to their solving. For a Victorian book it was wildly unconventional, and many of 
her nearest relatives “cut” her for having written it; but time went on, the worst 
and most stupid parts of Victorianism passed away, and Jane Hume Clapperton 
came into her own, at least among thinkers. But she remained always in 
outward appearance the old-fashioned spinster lady wearing the early Victorian 
cap that all women of that period seemed, when over thirty, to wear, and 
speaking with a delightful cultured Scotch accent. The life work of Jane Hume 
Clapperton was the giving of her best in thought and in the written word to men, 
women and children, yet no title of “Dame,” or of O.B.E. was offered her, neither 
did she pay to have herself placed among the wax-works of Madame Tussauds. 
She would have looked upon such tokens of fame as empty honours. 


This chapter will conclude with two letters from Miss Pankhurst, and part of 
one (throwing light on why we decided at long last on Militancy) from Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 


62, Nelson Street, 
Manchester. 
22nd March, 1906. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
I am very glad to have your letter. Many thanks for it. Miss Kenney was away 
for a week, you know, resting. She returned on Monday last. Mother thought 
her run-down and overstrained, so Stead lent her his cottage, or whatever it is. 


I think we must be on our guard against the men’s latest dodge about a 
dissolution after W.S. being necessary. In the first place, why should we care if 
they dissolved to-morrow? But if they can’t bear the idea of doing so, that is no 
reason why we should be kept in uncertainty. A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and if we once get the vote, even though we had to wait several years 
before exercising it for the first time, it would be very much better than being 
without it. I fancy the Libs. will promise to give us the vote before they next go 


to the country, in the hope of getting out of doing it in the end. I imagine them 
situated as Balfour was before the election. He asserted that he would go 
through another session before the election, but he didn’t. So, in the same way 
C.B. might say to us that he would remain in office for another session, during 
which session he would grant W.S., and then he could, during the vacation, have 
Parliament dissolved. Then would come the election, and a new Government, 
which would have the same old excuse that they could not, until the end of their 
term give us the vote—and so on ad infinitam. 


These men are as wily as serpents, and we must be wilier. It appears that in 
S. Australia the women had the vote for two years before they had an 
opportunity of using it. That would do for us, or we would put up with a longer 
interval still, if we had to. When we get the vote we can call out for a dissolution, 
but we need not say that yet, but let the men think we would be good and quiet. 


Ever yours, 
(Signed) C. H. PANKIIURST. 


62, Nelson Street, 
Oxford Road, 
Manchester. 


19th February, 1905. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
I got home last night very tired, to find my younger girl in bed with a slight 
attack of pleurisy. Fortunately, she is getting better. 


Would you believe it, that with the exception of Miss Ford, none of the W.S. 
women came to help either on Wednesday night or on Thursday. The result of 
the ballot was known at noon on Thursday, when we found that Mr. Bamford 
Slack, who had promised ist or 2nd place had come out 14. He was not in the 
House. Mr. Keir Hardie at once wired for him, and Miss Ford and I set off in a 
hansom to look for him. 


Fortunately he arrived in the nick of time, otherwise there would have been 
no Bill again this session. The official Suffragists never made a sign. Miss 
Pallisser was brought in by Miss Ford, who went to the office for her in the 


course of the afternoon, when the work was practically done, the backers for the 
Bill secured, etc. 


All this makes me feel that years have been lost. If women had worked in the 
House as the trade unionists do, we should have had Members battling for us 
session after session. This time we owe it all to Keir Hardie, but we have no right 
to expect M.P.’s to do more for us than they do for others. The people who 
secured good places for their measures have done so because they have lobbied 
incessantly for years. Of course, it is horrid work, but it has to be done, if we are 
to succeed. Mr. Hardie told Miss Pailisser that more energy was needed. 


Now we must get to work to get pressure brought to bear on Members by 
petitions, deputations, lobbying. etc., in support of the Bill. Is it possible to form 
a Women’s Parliamentary Committee in London to do this lobbying work? The 
old-fashioned and official gang will never do it. I have no confidence in them. I 
can’t help feeling that they will snub .... 


Unfortunately the end of Mrs. Pankhurst’s letter has been lost. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 
I leave to-morrow morning, so if you are not at the Court I shall not see you 
again for a little while. 


Will you write the article the Daily Despatch wants? Do they really mean 
Finland, do you think? 


Yours ever, 
(Signed) C. H. PANKHURST. 


The above was written on the back of a letter from the Manchester Daily 
Despatch, asking Mrs. Montefiore to write an article “contrasting the position 
of women in England with that of the women in Russia, where she has been 
lately.” 


Work for Adult Suffrage and Visit to United States 


On returning to England from my speaking tour in Holland, I took up work for 
the Adult Suffrage Society and later on, at the request of Miss Bondfield, the 
president, became honorary secretary. Our executive meetings were held at the 
headquarters of the Shop Assistants’ Union in Gower Street, and some of my 
co-workers at that period were Mr. Macpherson, Miss Keogh, Mr. Shaw, Miss 
Ward, Dr. Rose and Miss Vance. Branches of the Society were being formed in 
different parts of England. Sir Charles Dilke was our leader and special help in 
Parliament, and we had the backing of the Social Democratic Federation and of 
the Independent Labour Party, who both had on their official programme 
“Adult Suffrage.” Several demonstrations and large public meetings were held 
during this period; one especially interesting, when Clara Zetkin came over 
from Berlin to speak for adult suffrage, she having been the leading woman in 
Germany to advocate in her paper, Gleichheit, the enfranchisement, more 


especially, of the working woman. As our militancy had at last begun to open 
the eyes of men who had the power to help us, that women must not be left out 
of the next extension of the franchise to men, it seemed to me the right moment 
for us to press forward urgently the claims of all women, so that no class should 
remain unprotected by the vote, which connoted citizenship. Being also on the 
executive of the S.D.F., I was able to prevent the demand on their programme 
for adult suffrage being only a pious resolution; and when in August, 1907, I 
attended, as a delegate from the S.D.F., the Socialist International Congress at 
Stuttgart, I represented to the women’s part of the Congress the Adult Suffrage 
Society and explained what was the difference in outlook between the English 
Women Suffrage Societies, which were asking for the vote for some women, and 
the Adult Suffrage Society, which asked that when the promised manhood 
suffrage was granted, womanhood suffrage should be included. At this Socialist 
Congress I saw for the first and only time Frederick Engels and De Leon, the 
Socialist Labour Party leader from the States. I had read much of the writings 
of this latter, and always looked upon him as one of the clearest and most deeply 
thinking of the contemporary Marxists, so I was more than pleased to make his 
acquaintance. My special work at the Congress was on the colonial question, 
and I learned much from hearing the interpretations of Continental comrades, 
as to how these colonial questions had to be approached. Our proletariat being 
necessarily, and to some extent unconsciously, fellow exploiters with our 
bourgeoisie of our coloured colonial dependencies, were not class-conscious on 
this point, and I have often found it a difficult and troublesome task to get them 
to realise that their fellow workers of a different colour are used to keep down 
the white workers’ wages, and that in consequence, the cause of the exploited 
coloured workers is, in the last resort, the cause of the white workers. At the 
Women’s Congress some of the English comrades, led by Miss Macarthur, 
wanted to object to my credentials from the Adult Suffrage Society, because 
some of the members of its executive were not Socialists, but Clara Zetkin and 
Herbert Burrows stood by me, and eventually overruled the objection, which 
they realised was only an attempt to prevent the case for adult suffrage in Great 
Britain being presented to the Congress. However, it was presented, and by me, 
and one of the British Votes for Women organs subsequently stated that “Mrs. 
Montefiore spoke against Woman Suffrage.” In connection with this episode, 
Miss Bondheld later on wrote me the following letter:— 


122, Gower Street, W.C. 
29th August, 1907. 


DEAR MRS. MONTEFIORE, 


Are you at home? Could you give me a date on which you would he prepared 
to report on the International Congress to a general meeting of members? It 
should not be till after the T.U.C., as many of our London members are 
delegates there (26th September). I am most anxious to know what really 
happened! Also I am in a difficulty about a lecturer for the Fulham S.D.F. on 
4th September, 9 p.m., at Lockhardts. Could you go? Subject: “Adult Suffrage.” 
Miss Engall is away on holiday, and I am trying with ill success to deal with the 
correspondence. Can we meet to talk over things? I return from Halifax on the 
22nd. Could you have dinner with us at 13, Edward Street, on the 3rd 
September? 


With kind regards, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) MARGARET BONDFIELD. 


On leaving Stuttgart I had appointments to speak on Adult Suffrage at Vienna 
and at Budapest. The Suffrage friends who had invited me to come and speak 
made me the guest of their organisation the whole time I was in Budapest. I 
held two meetings, both extremely interesting; one in a hall where I spoke in 
English to an educated audience, most of whom understood my language. A 
judge of the High Court presided, and entertained me afterwards at a supper 
party; and the second meeting was on a Sunday in the open air, when I spoke in 
German to an audience of over 2,000 people. A small platform had been erected 
which accommodated myself and a police inspector, who took notes of all I said 
and if he at any time had considered that my speech was contrary to what the 
laws of Hungary allowed, he could have stopped me and declared the meeting 
closed. But his presence did not intimidate me, and I stumbled along in what 
must have been quite imperfect German, for it is one thing to carry on a 
conversation in German, and quite another thing to speak one’s thoughts on a 
most technical subject in the open air. After my meetings. I spent some very 
pleasant days among kind friends in Budapest and the surrounding country, 
visiting among .other places a model prison, quite one of the finest and most 
humanely thought-out institutions of the kind I had yet come across; for since 
my experience of an English prison I had made a point, wherever it was possible 
in the course of my travels, to visit the prison; and get some idea of the prison 
systems prevailing in the different countries. This particular prison had wide, 
light, unbarred windows, there was no solitary confinement, the prisoners 


working in shops under quite excellent conditions; and the food which I tasted 
as it was being prepared for dinner, was excellent in quality. I also, when visiting 
the home of an old Hungarian nobleman outside the town, was shown over a 
sugar factory in the neighbourhood, and watched the process of the crushing of 
the sugar beet. I then asked to see some of the homes of the workers, and found 
they consisted mostly of one room with mud floors; facing each “Home” were 
the pigsty and the pump for the water supply. The peasants went barefoot, 
excepting during winter, when both men and women wore long high boots. I 
should imagine, from the state of the roads in summer, that they would be 
almost impassable in winter. 


On returning to England my work for the rest of the year consisted of 
meetings for Adult Suffrage under the auspices of the I.L.P. or for the National 
Socialist Women’s Committees, which had been formed under the auspices of 
the S.D.F.; and early in 1908 I note my diary records, “Marched with S.W. Ham 
women from Oxford Circus to Marble Arch. where we held a demonstration and 
carried a resolution for Adult Suffrage” (29th January). Then on the 12th 
February, when unemployment and great attendant suffering were rampant in 
the East End: “Went with W. Blatchford to Canning Town, where Mrs. Knight 
met us and showed us four dreadful homes, just specimens of what were the 
sweated conditions of the workers in that district. One woman was making 
knickers at 15d. a dozen, lined and finished, finding own machine and thread. 
A consumptive woman who had six children, four of whom were helping her in 
her trade of match-box making; and so on.” Later on, in July, I helped daily for 
weeks in the candidature of Herbert Burrows at Haggerston. On another 
occasion I took Mrs. Knight over to Paris on a flying visit to speak for the French 
suffragists at the Salle de la Sorbonne. We had a great reception, I speaking in 
French and she in English, which I translated for her. On the 10th September, 
1908, the Clarion Scouts got up a demonstration for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the Hoppers; I was asked to help to lead the demonstration and 
to speak from Tower Hill. We met on the Embankment at 12.30 and marched 
with the demonstrators past Westminster, through the Strand, Fleet Street and 
Queen Victoria Street to Tower Hill, where we met the “Hunger Marchers” with 
the van they had pushed through England; and held a great meeting, addressed 
by Jack Williams, Hillyard and myself. 


During the winter or spring months of these years I used to visit my socialist 
friends, Professor Herron and his wife at the Villa Primola in Florence, and find 
there rest and intellectual refreshment for the carrying on of my constant 


propaganda work. Nothing could exceed the charm of the home life in the 
Florentine villa, which was surrounded with gardens, old vineyards and 
orchards. Tradition told that Savaranola, during his stormy life, had more than 
once taken refuge there, and as it stood high on the road to Fiesole, one could 
imagine him watching from the terrace the morning mists roll away from the 
bed of the Arno, much as the corrupt mists of superstition have had to roll away 
from the minds of men and women before the morning rays of science. The 
Herrons’ two little boys, Rand and Georgino, though of American parentage, 
had been born in Florence, and it was planned were to pursue their studies in 
Italy, and I used to watch them from year to year as the little family group grew 
ever nearer to my heart. Mrs. Herron was a delightful pianist, and gathered 
round her on their Thursday evenings musicians from many lands. Then came 
like a bolt from the blue, sudden sorrow; a terrible operation, followed a year 
later by the death of my dear friend, and the break up of the lovely Italian home. 
Since then, in 1925, Professor Herron has died, and Rand, the elder boy, has 
come of age, and is studying at the Florence University. Thus old and tried 
friends pass away, and when as years increase, one stretches out a hand for 
understanding and sympathy, one is met either with the cold fleshless shadow 
of a dead hand, or with the warm, loving hand of youth, which, however, cannot 
(neither should it) understand or sympathise with an older generation. Once 
the Blue Peter shows that our long voyage is near at hand, those on shore who 
have still their little hour of work before them can only wave farewells. 


In 1910 I went over to the States on a lecturing tour, travelling in the old 
“Arabic” (which was later on torpedoed during the war), and having among my 
fellow passengers Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her husband. We sat at the same 
table and I found them very pleasant and kindly fellow passengers. We landed 
at New York at 10 a.m. on the 2nd May, and both Mrs. Wheeler Wilcox and 
myself were immediately surrounded by a hovering crowd of interviewers, who 
insisted on our going on to the upper deck to be photographed. This landing, 
interviewing and customs business (a most minute and prolonged affair) 
prevented my enjoying the coup d’oeil of the entry into New York, to which I 
had been looking forward. I was met by a journalist friend, Mr. Barron, who 
drove me to the Brevoort Hotel, where I had engaged a room, and the next day 
attended a reception at the Astor Hotel, where Lawrence Irving, his wife and I 
were to speak on the Woman Suffrage question. This was the beginning of a 
series of speeches I made on the same subject, sometimes indoors and 
sometimes out of doors, in New York, Chicago, Mihwaukie, Boston and Buffalo. 
On the 6th May the City Federation of Women’s Clubs had a luncheon party at 


the Astor Hotel, at which I was one of the guests of honour, and had to make 
the usual after-dinner speech; and the next day I attended a very different sort 
of banquet, given by the Women Garment Workers’ Trade Union to Hilquit and 
some other socialist lawyers, who had defended the trade union members in a 
recent fight with the employers. Professor Herron had given me introductions 
to socialist friends in New York, and on the 11th May I attended a reception at 
the Rand School, founded by Mrs. Herron’s mother, when I spoke for fifty 
minutes and answered many questions. On the 13th I left for Chicago, where I 
stayed at the Chicago Commons Settlement, 180, Grand Avenue, of which 
Settlement Dr. Graham Taylor was the head. I was very fortunate in finding a 
vacancy there, as it was the centre of the Italian emigrants’ quarter, and I was 
thus able to see much of the Settlement work carried on by the College men and 
women both there and in other districts. As the greater part of my first week in 
Chicago was to be devoted to attending the Socialist Convention, which opened 
on the 15th, I was not able to undertake any speaking engagements till the 27th, 
but I was enabled, during the interval, to make the acquaintance of some of the 
best known and most intelligent socialists throughout the States, who gathered 
in Chicago for this Convention. On the first day I was very kindly asked to give 
a short greeting to Convention, though I had no mandate from any Socialist 
body, and was given a place on the floor of the house—that is, I was free to speak 
during any of the debates; but as I was there to observe and learn, I did not take 
advantage of this privilege. Unterman, Spargo, Victor Berger, Bill Haywood, 
Mother Jones, Theresa Malkiel, Josephine Conger, and Professor Hoxie and his 
wife, with hosts of other good comrades all gave me charming welcomes, and 
real hospitality, either at their homes or at gay luncheon and supper parties. 
One of my visits to the Chicago University stands out full of pleasant memories, 
when I was shown over the buildings that were exact copies of Magdalen with 
its hall and tower, and of Christchurch, all the gifts of American millionaires. At 
all the Universities I visited in the States the Women’s Hostels were a great 
feature with their fine old furniture and eastern rugs in their common rooms, 
their flowers, palms and well filled libraries. I was told everywhere: “You must 
not go back without seeing Maddison University; that is the most up to date, 
and one of the most beautiful.” So I continued to see all I could, always keeping 
in mind Maddison; and in the end I arrived there. 


Professor Hoxie told me an amusing story about a recent visit to their home 
of two leading Fabians, whose psychology is embalmed in one of Mr. Wells’s 
novels. After they had retired to their room on the first night of their visit, the 
Professor and his wife sat talking for a few minutes in the sitting room, when 


they heard the visitors’ door quietly opened and two pairs of boots, a heavy and 
a lighter pair, were dropped out. Now in the States no hired girl or man ever 
cleans anybody’s boots, and both of the hosts knew that those boots just cast 
outside the door would, unless unhired help intervened, be found in exactly the 
same state on the following morning. So the Professor and his wife exchanged 
amused glances and a smile of understanding; he crossed with noiseless 
footsteps the passage, took up the two pairs of boots, retired into the back 
premises, and a quarter of an hour later placed two shiny pairs of well brushed 
boots outside the visitors’ door. This manoeuvre was repeated every night while 
the visit lasted, and on the day of departure the lady visitor expressed 
appropriately her thanks for hospitality, and added in best cultured tones: “I 
had always understood that the servant question was in the States the great 
difficulty, but you appear to have no such difficulties in your household.” And 
there is little doubt that they recorded in their voluminous notebooks that this 
subject of domestic difficulties had been evidently exaggerated. 


Hull House Settlement was another great point of interest, though Miss 
Addams was away at the time at St. Louis, so I had not the pleasure of meeting 
her. It is one of the very fine old “Colonial” houses left stranded in a network of 
slums, which has been converted into what is almost the show Settlement of the 
world. Its beautifully proportioned dining-room, its auditorium, billiard rooms 
and outside restaurant are all redolent of the money lavished upon it by 
millionaires, who are always prepared to spend freely on philanthropy, on 
reforms that will keep present competitive conditions where they are, and 
prevent the workers demanding radical upheavals. I visited the Crane Day 
Nursery and roof school for tubercular children patients; and the Children’s 
Court, where the hall where the children and their parents waited for their cases 
to be called up, was painted gaily with bright and pleasant scenes, and had 
nothing about it suggesting a law court. I went into the building where the 
children lived who were under observation. A lady was at the head of this 
establishment, and I was told she had immense influence over the children, 
even over the bigger boys, who were what in Australia we should call of the 
“larrikin” class. The children during detention were doing all-kinds of 
handicraft work and some of the clay modelling I saw, done by children who 
had never had the chance before of handling clay for artistic purposes, was quite 
remarkable, and showed what undeveloped talent we have, only awaiting 
equality of opportunity, to express itself. 


Whilst at the Settlement I spoke at the Montefiore School, which was 
originally founded as a Jewish school, but as the Italians have swamped all that 
quarter of the city, it is now an Italian school. A very good portrait of Sir Moses 
hung on one of the walls. I also saw at another school a wonderful kindergarten 
May festival attended by the children from all the kindergartens in the district. 
The little mites listened to fairy tales, danced round a maypole, and lunched 
demurely off crackers and honey candies. Then each child had a coloured paper 
garland hung round its neck, and a long stemmed American Beauty rose placed 
in its hand, and as they moved in complicated figures about the room, it seemed 
to be transformed into a real garden of flowers and dear children. Again I was 
told that the roses came from the hot houses of millionaires, who always 
respond to the appeals of the Settlements. On leaving with much regret Grand 
Avenue and the kind friends I had made there, I went to stay with a nephew and 
his wife near the Lake; and on the 3rd June attended a wonderful reception 
given to Mrs. Flagg Young in honour of her having been placed at the Head of 
the Secondary Schools in Chicago. It was the first time a woman had achieved 
such a success and the stage of the auditorium was almost knee-deep in the 
flowers and roses, which were strewn at her feet. What I did like in the States 
was the beautiful large-hearted hospitality they showed to visitors, and the 
responsive honour which they offer to outstanding talent or genius. By the 6th 
June I was in Milwaukie, where they had a Socialist Mayor and several Socialists 
on the School Board; among these latter, Victor Berger and his wife. I had letters 
here to the Head of one of the Settlements, and my intention was to stay there 
during my Milwaukie visit, but Professor and Mrs. Peckham most kindly invited 
me to stay with them, and after two or three days I found myself in their very 
charming home. Professor Peckham was at the head of the Public Library, and 
both he and his wife were scientists, and had together written a monograph on 
“Spiders,” which has an honoured place in the literature of science. I had 
scarcely settled down there when I was rung up from the Synagogue by the 
Rabbi, who wanted to know if I would speak on Sunday from his pulpit on 
Woman Suffrage. “I beg your pardon,” I replied, “it would be Saturday you 
mean, would it not?” “No,” he answered, “ours is a modern congregation, and 
we have our services on Sunday, as it is more convenient for business men.” I 
then explained that I was not a Jewess, though I was proud to have married into 
the Montefiore family; and that I therefore felt I had no standing which would 
enable me to address in a Synagogue a congregation of Jewish worshippers. He 
then asked if he might call round and try and persuade me, as I did not perhaps 
understand the position of these modern Jewish congregations. I asked my 


hostess if she would have any objection to the Rabbi calling on me, and as she 
had none, he came round within the hour. I had had, meanwhile, the time to 
think things over, and I felt more and more that as I was booked to speak several 
times in Milwaukie on Woman Suffrage, any members of the Jewish Synagogue 
who wished to hear me could come to my meetings. What I wanted to avoid was 
being used as a “stunt turn,” and I had to call up all my tact and savoir faire, to 
avoid hurting the feelings of Rabbi Hirschstein who, it appeared to me, was 
wanting to “bill” me in that sort of way. However, I got out of it at last, and we 
parted, I believe, quite good friends. Whilst in Milwaukie I visited various 
schools and high schools, and in neither did I see any poor-looking children; 
the equipment of the schools was everywhere excellent, and a cafeteria, where 
good cheap meals were supplied, was attached to the high school. I was also 
privileged to attend a meeting of the school board, and spent a day at the 
Downer School, a very beautifully situated girls’ secondary school. 


On the 10th June I moved on to Maddison; here the Principal of the 
University, Mr. van Hise, met me at the station and drove me round the town, 
which is built on undulating ground between two lakes, each over four miles 
long. The University buildings are all inspired by Greek architecture, with 
colonnaded fronts, and the effect of these fine masses of architecture, crowning 
grassy knolls, and reflected in the shimmering lakes was quite delightful. After 
lunching at the Principal’s house, in a hall exquisitely panelled with oak and 
beechwood, and with windows overlooking the lake, I visited the various 
branches of the University, the Agricultural College, and the University 
Extension Department—a very highly developed branch—and later on watched 
the young men and women students as they strolled up from the lake where 
much boating was in progress, and noted the very natural and unselfconscious 
camaraderie that prevailed among them. 


The next day saw me back at my nephew’s house in Chicago, where I was 
booked for more suffrage meetings and where I again experienced the very 
kindest hospitality in being made an honorary member of the Women’s Athletic 
Club, a most perfectly equipped club for rest and pleasure, on Lakeside. On my 
way back to New York I was able to visit Buffalo and Niagara; and after fulfilling 
more speaking engagement at New York, I went on with friends to Schenectady 
where I heard Debs make a wonderful speech, and after attending the Socialist 
Convention in that town, made my way over to Boston, where I was welcomed 
by Mrs. Corinne Brown. It was in Boston that I had a curious experience, which 
shows the difference in psychology between the American man and the 


Englishman in treating what is one of the ramifications of the sex question. I 
had spoken at one meeting in the afternoon, and was due to speak at another in 
the evening. Mrs. Corinne Brown and her daughter went with me, and we 
wanted to get a meal between the two meetings. Having fixed on a restaurant 
that looked attractive we went in, sat down and began to order a meal. “I am 
sorry,” said the waiter, very politely “but we can’t serve you ladies.” “Can’t serve 
us! Why not?” said Mrs. Brown, who was in her own country, and was offering 
me hospitality. “No, I’m sorry,” said the waiter, looking now quite 
uncomfortable “But why? Tell me why?” exclaimed Mrs. Brown who was 
naturally quick-tempered, and who was puzzled by the waiter’s manner. 
“Because we are not allowed to serve ladies who are unaccompanied.” This 
appeared to all three of us to be quite beyond a joke; so we asked to see the 
manager of the restaurant, who was just as polite as his waiter, but who 
repeated the formula “We cannot serve ladies who are unaccompanied.” “But 
after all, what does it mean?” I now butted it “Here are two ladies at this table 
who are grandmothers and yet, if a boy of eighteen, let us say, happened to be 
with us, we could be served with dinner, but without him we cannot have food 
put before us?” The manager bowed in acquiescence: “That is the position, 
ladies.” We looked at one another and burst into peals of laughter. There was 
nothing else that could meet such a situation. “I suppose,” I said as a parting 
thrust, as we prepared to leave this inhospitable restaurant, “that the 
‘accompanied ladies’ are of such doubtful character that their escorts don’t care 
to be seen escorting them; so you have to close your doors to all decent women.” 


Just as my meeting was coming to a close that evening, a young reporter 
whom I had known in New York came on to the platform and whispered to me 
hurriedly: “I have been kept at another meeting and could not get here in time, 
can you lend me any notes, or tell me something of what you have said?” “I will 
tell you nothing,” I answered, “but if you will wait till the meeting has closed I 
will give you a story for your paper.” And I did give him the whole story of our 
“diner manqué”; while his paper the next morning came out with illustrations 
of the restaurant, and of the English suffragist and her friends, who had been 
refused dinner there. It gave something to dull Boston to talk about. 


On the 2nd July I left in the “Arabic” for England, and on the 28th October I 
left for Sydney, where my son, having finished his engineering studies, had 
already settled. As this period of my life contained some of my most active work 
for Socialism, I will leave the story of it to another chapter. 


Socialist and Anti-Militarist Work in Australia 


On the journey to Australia I came across many Australian landowners, who 
had for years been settled in England, but who were how hurriedly returning, 
as a Labour Party had just been put in power in New South Wales pledged to 
deal drastically and fundamentally with the land question. They were all very 
excited and anxious about their landed interests; but I noted that within a few 
months they most of them returned to England, quite satisfied that much of the 
Labour Party’s programme was eyewash, and that they could sleep quietly in 
their comfortable beds. I was, therefore, not surprised to find after a few weeks’ 
stay in Sydney that the Labour Party, led by Mr. Holman, was a very flabby one, 
and that the capitalists had nothing to fear from it. In January 1911, I attended 
every day the meetings of the Political Labour League Conference, and reported 
proceedings for The Call and for Justice. This Conference, though extremely 
tedious, gave me an excellent insight into Australian Labour politics, and made 
me all the keener to study what the handful of socialists in Sydney were doing 
to counteract the reactionary landslide of political Labour. I had already had an 
opportunity at the Science Congress at the Sydney University early in January 
of joining in some of the debates of the Social and Statistical Section, of which I 
was a member, and I had there, to the astonishment of a bourgeois audience, 
put the workers’ position towards reforms which led nowhere, except towards 
consolidating the position of the capitalists. I there made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Knibbs, the Commonwealth Statistician, and of several other university 
men, who were interested in what I had said and the restrained, but pointed, 
way in which they told me I had said it. So here also I had found a contact which 
helped me enormously in getting statistical and scientific data on which to bring 
my knowledge of Australian affairs up to date. When I was living in Australia 
before, my work was mostly of a political character, as I was working for the 
vote for women. Now I desired more especially to study the industrial question, 
and find out what the vote could or could not do for working men and women. 
So it was to the Party of International Socialists that I eventually drifted and 
soon found that in that Party. Harry Holland was the leading and most devoted 
worker. He was at that time editing the International Socialist, speaking in the 


Domain every Sunday, and frequently travelling between whiles to Newcastle, 
the centre of the coal mining industry, or to Lithgow in the Blue Mountains, 
famous for its coal mines and its blast furnaces. I was soon pressed into the 
service to write articles for the International Socialist, and later on, in March, 
to help in the Lithgow struggle between Hoskins, the owner of the blast 
furnaces, and the men who were striking against the terrible conditions which 
he imposed on them. 


I must tell first about the gallant way in which the little International 
Socialist was being carried on, and how week after week it stood by the Lithgow 
strikers, though the Labour Party was doing its best to break the strike. In a 
little ground floor front room in one of the oldest and most derelict houses in 
Goulburn Street the paper was edited, printed and published. Along one side of 
the room Holland’s two sons, lads of eighteen and nineteen, were setting type, 
near the small window stood the editor’s table and chair, and on the opposite 
side of the room was the electrically-run printing machine, worked by a Dane 
called Jorgenson. On the days that printing was carried on, the noise was almost 
intolerable, and the door on the street was usually kept open for the necessary 
air and light. It was here I used to bring my articles week after week, and have 
chats with Holland about the way the various fights were going on. He was 
evidently very overworked and overstrained, though admirably seconded by his 
wife, who had for years fought shoulder to shoulder with her husband in his 
revolutionary attitude in the workers’ cause. She used to tell me how, when the 
children were coming (they had a family of six or seven), she would sit up at 
night helping him in the publishing with two babies near them asleep in a 
cradle, and another tiny tot scrambling about among the remnants of 
newspapers. These are some of the silent heroisms that have helped to build up 
the Cause of the People, and as such they should be recorded. 


The moment was a very crucial one in the history of the Australian Political 
Labour movement, because Kitchener had lately paid flying visits to the 
Colonies and had let it be understood that Germany was the enemy of the 
British Empire, and that the various parts of the British Empire must prepare 
for a fight. Both the Commonwealth and the State Labour Parties had fallen 
over one another to prove their patriotism and their desire to defend British 
Imperialism as against German Imperialism; and promises had been made of 
training and arming the workers of Australia. The arming was not such a 
difficult job, and Lithgow was fixed upon as the spot for the small-arms factory, 
for both coal and iron were being mined in the district. By March, 1911, this 


small-aims factory had just been completed. But, in the interval it had not been 
so easy to get the Australian workers to train for war. They were not prepared 
at any price to be forcibly enrolled as food for cannon; so a compromise was 
suggested, and a Bill was hurried through Parliament, under which all 
Australian boys over 12 years of age were to undergo military training. I must 
point out here that women had the vote for the Federal Parliament which passed 
this iniquitous measure, and that little or no protest was made until the Act 
began to be put in force in March, 1911. Then, as it began to be realised what the 
real meaning of the Act was, and how insidiously militarism was being 
introduced into a country where up till then there had been no organised 
militarism, and no expenditure on munitions or warlike preparations, some of 
the people began to think for themselves, and in the International Socialist a 
lead was given and a stiff resistance was put up to this compulsory training in 
militarism of the youth of Australia. 


There arrived at this time in New South Wales a young Socialist of the name 
of Crawford, from South Africa, who was travelling round the world to collect 
information on the development of capitalism in Australia and in the States, so 
as to get a better grip of the international situation as regards the class struggle 
in the various countries. Holland, who was much in need of speakers and 
workers, roped in Crawford for the period of his visit, and we all three spoke 
and worked together for the month or two that Crawford was in Australia, in 
the Socialist and Anti-militarist campaign, both in Sydney and in Melbourne. I 
found in the latter town that the Sunday meetings in the Gaiety Theatre, which 
had been originally inaugurated by Tom Mann and his wife, were still extremely 
popular and well-attended. An excellent choir led the singing, and Socialist 
speakers who were passing through were always assured of a good audience. 
Crawford left for Vancouver on 10th April, after which Holland and I continued 
for a few weeks our strenuous propaganda, but the strain was evidently 
beginning to tell severely on this devoted comrade, and before the end of the 
month he had to give up travelling for his speaking engagements, and finally in 
May he was taken to the Coast Hospital with what was believed to be 
tuberculosis of the knee. On 8th May Jorgenson called on me and asked me in 
the name of the Committee that ran the International Socialist to take over the 
editorship of the paper, as there was no comrade at that time free to do the work. 
Naturally I had to go into the whole matter, as Holland’s lead had been so 
personal and so ardent that I feared at first I might do the movement more harm 
than good by undertaking such a responsibility; but eventually, when I found I 
could not only help the cause, but also my comrade Holland, and his wife and 


family, I consented to undertake the work and thanks to the loyal co-operation 
of all my fellow-workers, I have never regretted doing so. The crux of the matter 
was that whoever undertook the work must be financially independent, as no 
salary could be given. I therefore had the privilege of being able to allow 
Holland’s salary to be paid over to his wife, for her use and that of the younger 
children, and thus relieved his mind of financial anxieties during the long 
months when he was at the Coast Hospital. This having all been satisfactorily 
arranged, I used to go down to the little room in Goulburn Street, where the 
editorship of the paper was carried on, and where I had the opportunity of 
meeting day by day many of the most revolutionary comrades from all over 
Australia, who would drop in for a chat and exchange of views, and who 
enlarged considerably my knowledge of industrial conditions in the various 
parts of the country. The excitement about the military training of all boys over 
12 was at its height. Holland’s son, with over a thousand more, had been in 
prison for refusing to attend drill. Mothers were complaining that their sons, 
being compelled for a certain number of weeks every year to live in barracks, 
were suffering moral harm from the contacts there made, and what we socialists 
feared was that the whole agitation would run off the lines into middle class 
pacifism. Quite early, therefore, in my editorship I drafted a manifesto and 
submitted it to the Committee responsible for the paper, and received their 
permission to publish it. In it I pointed out to the boys and their parents that 
the working class had no enemies among the workers of other countries. That 
the enemy of the working class was the capitalist class, and that all workers and 
their sons should refuse to serve in any capitalist army, but should enlist in the 
ranks of the workers to overthrow capitalism. This, of course, was a seditious 
manifesto, and both Holland and I were prepared to stand by it should any 
trouble arise. Eventually there was a debate on the subject in the 
Commonwealth Senate, but the authorities had not the courage to prosecute, as 
they knew how unpopular the measure was, and what publicity a prosecution 
would give to the agitations against it. So the International Socialist went on its 
way week after week, I driving out occasionally to see Holland at the hospital, 
and he helping me with advice from the depths of his long agitational 
experience. 


I may mention here that being a member of the Australian Writers’ and 
Artists’ Union, which was affiliated to the Trades Hall, Sydney, I was therefore 
a member of the Labour Party, besides belonging to the Australian 
International Socialist Party (corresponding in many respects to what is now 
the Communist Party); but there was then little of the bitterness between the 


Lefts and Rights, which is now too often to be found—though less in Australia 
than in England. Mr. Holman—the Labour Premier of Wales—and his wife were 
personal friends of mine and were very kind in helping me to see conditions in 
the Colony, such as prisons, the work of factory inspectors, etc. I also joined 
them in a most interesting three or four days’ trip in a special train to see the 
work being carried on at the Burranjuick dam, where a whole valley was to be 
flooded when the work on the dam was completed. This lake was being formed 
for irrigation purposes, and is now the centre of a large fruit-growing industry. 
The men (with their families) then working on the dam were housed in a little 
township on the side of one of the surrounding hills and from that spot it was 
pointed out to us how far the water was expected to rise when the dam was 
completed. The rivers in Australia are very rapid, and though there is a great 
volume of water in them during the rainy seasons, they run almost dry in the 
long hot summers. It is with the view of storing the water when in flood that this 
and similar dams are being constructed in the more remote parts of the Colony, 
and there is no doubt that when the conservation of water problem is solved the 
very fertile land of Australia will be able to carry many more successful settlers 
than it can at present. When we reached the dam itself we found we had to cross 
in a skip (such as took over the blocks of concrete) hung on a wire rope 300 feet 
up. This was in order to reach the further side of the valley, where some of the 
most interesting work was being carried on; and later on we had to return in the 
same way. The work of the electric drills as the men stood exposed to the full 
glare of the Australian sun and held the vibrating drill against the hard surface 
of the rock appeared to be terribly exhausting, and when we learned that the 
men worked seven days a week, and that the Labour Government had sub- 
contracted to a capitalist contractor, who was driving on the work for all he was 
worth, we realised that the Labour Government needed the weekly criticisms of 
the International Socialist, not only as regarded its militarist proclivities, but 
also as regarded its industrial policy. 


On returning to Sydney I dined, as the guest of honour, with the Women 
Graduates of Sydney University in the Great Hall, being the only woman at the 
table who had not a degree. Years before, when I was living in Sydney as a young 
married women, I had helped to collect the funds for building the Women’s 
Hostel, and now on my return the Women Graduates desired to show me their 
gratitude. In my after-dinner speech I alluded to the fact that I was the only 
woman present without an academic degree, but added that my degrees were 
those of a mother and a grandmother; and then I gave them at their request a 
short sketch of some of our militant work in England (at the time I was speaking 


still unsuccessful). But I pointed out that though still unenfranchised, the long 
and hard fight which had been the lot of us English women in the winning of 
citizenship had, to a great extent, emancipated us more thoroughly and given 
us more self-reliance, than if we had obtained the vote before we were prepared 
for it, as had happened sometimes elsewhere. I considered from my 
observations that in many respects Australian women were backward in 
organising themselves, either politically or industrially, and that the salaries of 
educated women were grossly insufficient. I had talks with some of the 
graduates afterwards, and they quite agreed; and they told me how, although in 
some cases women had taken better degrees than the men, when it came to 
employment in the Civil Service, the woman’s salary was always inferior to the 
man’s, even though she might be doing quite s important, and sometimes more 
important work. 


During June and July Holland was still in hospital lying night and day on his 
bed on the verandah of one of the wooden huts, forming the Coast Hospital; he 
was burnt nearly black with the sun, and seemed in general health much better, 
but his knee still gave him great pain, and the doctors seemed unable to 
pronounce what was the matter. So I continued with the editorship of the paper, 
and occasionally spoke at Lithgow and other towns, criticising the Labour Party, 
and stirring up the workers to a sense of class consciousness. On one occasion 
when in Lithgow I had been speaking from the balcony of one of the hotels to a 
large crowd assembled in the street below; and afterwards, while I was resting, 
a man who had been among the audience asked to see me. It appears that on 
board ship coming out, some of the steerage passengers who knew my name 
had asked me to come over on Sunday mornings to the steerage and give them 
a talk. This I did, once or twice, till the Captain told me he disapproved of first- 
class passengers going into the steerage, so I, of course, ceased my visits. The 
man who was waiting to see me was a blastfurnace worker travelling out as an 
emigrant to Australia, and he had recognised my voice, when he heard me in 
Lithgow. Later on he wrote me a letter which I now publish as a human 
document of some value. 


Ince Street, 
Lithgow. 
5th March, 1911. 


DEAR COMRADE, 


Since meeting you here the other night, I cannot resist the very strong desire 
of writing to you. I was altogether unaware of your being in Lithgow, and when 
by chance I came up to the crowd and heard the sound of your voice, it was like 
coming across an old friend in the wilderness; my opinion being that it is a 
howling wilderness, as far as the workers are concerned; I mean Australia. Your 
visit here was most opportune, and in the right time, and will have far-reaching 
effect in the cause of socialism and industrial freedom; as steps are already 
being taken to form a branch in Lithgow, as I think you are aware. I was a 
member of the I.L.P. when I left the old country, though a strong socialist. But 
the action taken by the Labour M.P.s, Messrs. Carmichael and Co., in this strike 
of blast furnacemen against a notorious sweater, has opened my eyes; because 
I assert here as a furnacemen, with years of experience, that had the Labour 
Party M.P.s kept away Hoskins was beat to the world. But now the agreement 
is reluctantly accepted as a basis of settlement, the men, the entreaties, almost 
the threats of these leaders of Labour trampled on and flouted from the first day 
they returned to work by the employer. From what I have seen of the men of 
this Colony they are admirable, and if left alone would have taught the employer 
a lesson; they seem to me to be greatly in advance of my fellow workers in 
England, that is, as a whole they are keener, more intelligent and take a more 
comprehensive interest in politics, trade union matters and socialism than 
anything I have found at home; and once class-conscious, nothing will stop 
them. Although I am of opinion that this country is much better than England 
for a working man, yet, it is far from being a paradise; wages are higher, so also 
is rent, and almost all other things. But, worse than all, in almost every branch 
of industry work is harder. Now this is a fact that every working man from 
England will admit, and which every man least expects. Who would expect that 
in this Australia, where the temperature is more often above 100 than below it, 
where everything grows in such abundance (why even up here, over 3,000 feet 
above the sea level, grapes grow outside the houses), I say, who would expect in 
such a country to find men driven harder than beasts of burden? Yet under this 
baneful system of capitalism, such is the case; and I ask anyone, manual worker 
or not, in taking a walk through the streets of Sydney, let him or her stand a few 
minutes and watch the workers, and they cannot get over the fact that they have 
to work much harder than in the old country, bad as it is. So I say myself that 
the workers of Australia have to perform more work in their eight hours than 
we do in the old country in 12, notwithstanding the different climatic 
conditions. As I have said, I have a great admiration for the workers of this 


country. They are a fine body of men, and when their union vision becomes 
clearer, and they can see, they will make things hum. Let that be soon. Oh, the 
pity of it that in a country like this, where, given access to the land, the people 
could banish poverty for ever, we find that land locked and held up by the same 
band of robbers as in the country we have so recently left! 


Now, my dear comrade, if you will allow me to call you so, I often wondered 
on board the ship how a lady so far removed from poverty and necessity could 
trouble herself about and among the workers’ classes, rough working men like 
myself, from whom you very often get even less than civility, instead of enjoying 
yourself like so many others in your station in life. I thought I should see no 
more of you after you left the ship, and I tell you I was really glad to meet you 
again, and that has set me pondering: Why does this lady come down to this 
hard and thankless task, and why do I trouble myself about socialism? And I 
have come to the conclusion that we can no more help these things than the 
smoke can help flying upwards; and I say, God speed you. It was the mission of 
Florence Nightingale to come down to the wounded and dying in the battlefield, 
and I think it is yours to come to the aid of the struggling on the industrial 
battlefield; and a glorious mission it is. It is strange that these things come to 
us. I will now tell you something about myself. Previous to the advent of the 
late, or I should say, our late comrade, Pete Curran, to the Jarrow Division, I 
never troubled myself about politics, and being a devout Roman Catholic, if I 
had a pet aversion, it was socialism. I was always a good trade unionist, and a 
member of the United Irish League. When Curran came into the Division, 
although a champion of Labour, and an Irishman to boot, he was attacked by 
the League, by the priests; and the poor Catholic workmen were led by the nose 
to vote for their employer, Sir C.M. Palmer, and against Curran. This was the 
turning point in my life. I stood up against League priests and everybody else, 
on the side of Labour, and pointed out to the priests the poor little children 
standing in the snow in their bare feet; but all to no purpose. This man was a 
renegade from the Church, and was to be punished. All this time I was still a 
good and devout Catholic. Being an ironworker, I had little time for reading and 
improving myself, but I happened to get hold of Blatchford’s God and My 
Neighbour. Then the trouble began. Being an R.C., and all my forefathers for 
generations, such a thing as doubting the truth of our religion never once 
crossed me. I read and studied socialism as well as I could. I understand now 
what a glorious thing it is for a lady like you to come into the good fight; and at 
the finish you can render up an account of your stewardship, if required, such 
as no priest or parson may ever hope to do. Well, I spent pounds that I could ill 


afford on books, which I have brought with me. But I never forget the shock I 
received when I had to question the truth of the religion which had been bred 
into me hereditarily, and I will pass over the time it took to dig myself out, and 
also my wife, without using any coercion. Now we are out of Christianity; and 
capitalism will have to be fought for the cause of socialism. Having now come 
to the conclusion that the education given to my children in the R.C. school was 
pernicious, I took them from it and then the trouble commenced, as they get so 
much per head, per child, which touched the pocket. The bye-election, in which 
Curran defeated Spencer L. Hughes, and Innes came on, which set them 
ramping, and when, of course, I was denounced as a double renegade, and held 
up as a warning to all good Catholics who meddled with socialism. Well, I grew 
tired of all this friction. My own brother would not speak to me for leaving the 
Church; my wife’s relatives shied clear of her; so I thought I would come to a 
country where I could at least claim freedom of conscience for myself and 
family; and, at my wife’s entreaties, eschew all politics. But, how is this? 
Immediately on coming from the infirmary, I find myself standing straight in 
the firing line again. No, my dear lady, your mission is to prepare the people for 
the campaign; you will have no pleasure anywhere else. As for me, my poor wife 
has been so disheartened by her reverses, that she has a haunting fear that the 
denunciations of priests are coming to take possession. However, if I go down, 
I will go the road of better men. Poor Karl Marx! And I am only an ignorant iron 
worker, who writes his first letter at the age of 45; but I can leave a boy and girl 
behind me for socialism. 


Yours in the industrial struggle for freedom. 


It is these passing contacts, these refreshing inspirations, coming from the 
very heart’s blood of the workers, that have helped me again and again, when 
the progress their cause was making seemed so slow; when I watched them 
being misled by Labour politicians, who were out for personal careers, and who 
used the sufferings and the patiences of the toilers as steps for their own 
personal aggrandisement. It is easy to scoff at the ill-arranged ideas and 
sentences of a letter such as this, but underneath it all we can feel the throbbing 
of an honest soul struggling towards the light. It is episodes such as these which 
give one a glimpse of the tragic beauty of the workers’ struggle, and which re- 
baptise one in the faith that their struggle will not be in vain. 


On 28th September I brought forward at a branch meeting of the Artists’ and 
Writers’ Union a resolution (which, if carried, would have gone on to the Trades 


Hall) demanding the revoking of the compulsory training act. It was defeated, 
as I was sure it would be, but I wished it to stand on the records of the Union 
that the resolution had been brought forward. As we now know the Act was later 
on revoked. At the end of September, Holland was well enough to return to his 
home at Annandale, but was still very lame. With the help of comrade Winspear, 
who had also been my right-hand man, during the time I edited the paper, he 
was able once more to resume his editorial duties, and as I had decided to see 
something of the movement in South Africa, I was glad to be able to free myself 
of work in Sydney early in 1912, and took a passage in the “Themistocles” for 
Durban. Before leaving the Socialists gave me a wonderful reception at the 
Socialist Club, and presented me with a copy of Omar Khayyam, with a 
dedication page beautifully illuminated and written by one of the comrades. 
Holland made one of the kindest of speeches, acknowledging how I had been 
able to help him and his family, besides helping the cause which was so dear to 
both of us. He later on went down to New Zealand, where he has been ever since, 
and is now in Parliament, so that I did not see him when in Sydney in 1922; but 
his wife who came over to Sydney during my visit there, came to see me and 
gave me their news. Two periods of imprisonment in N.S. Wales had told upon 
him so seriously that he could not take up the burden of further active 
propaganda in that colony, and had to lead a quieter and less strenuous life. He 
was one of the best and most sincere comrades I have met in my journeyings. 


Suffragist and Socialist Work in S. Africa 


THE “Themistocles” reached Melbourne on 31st January, 1912, and there I met 
many old friends, and the socialists gave me a send-off at their rooms, Hyatt 
being in the chair, and Scott Bennett speaking. On the 9th we reached 
Fremantle, where another socialist ovation awaited me; my health being 
proposed by Miller, one of the survivors of the Eureka Stockade business, after 
which they sang, “For she’s a jolly good fellow.” I also met Scaddon, the Labour 
Premier of Western Australia, who, on my arrival a year before, had cabled to 
me, asking me to go to W.A. and organise the women of that colony in the 
interests of the Labour Party; at the same time offering me a very handsome 


salary for my work. This, of course, was before he knew that, as a Socialist, I was 
bound to take up a very critical attitude on the programme of the Labour Party, 
which had not even then declared for the socialisation of the means of 
production and distribution. In my reply, regretting that I could not see my way 
to take up the suggested work, I pointed out this and other failures on the part 
of the Australian Labour Party to form a really class-conscious party, prepared 
to fight capitalism. It was interesting to me now to meet him and have a talk on 
these subjects, but I realised, while talking, that he had little vision of what a 
real Labour Party might be able to initiate and carry through. 


We reached Durban on 23rd February, and I was met there by a party of 
Socialist comrades headed by H. Norrie, who told me that a room had been 
taken for me at the Hotel Edward, on the beach, and that a meeting of welcome 
had been arranged for me that evening. The next day I spoke with the comrades 
at their weekly meeting in the gardens in front of the Town Hall. Durban is, of 
course, semi-tropical in its climate, and February being late summer, the 
climate was very enervating, but in winter Durban beach is a great resort for 
jaded Rand dwellers. The bathing and refreshment facilities have been 
developed on the most modern lines, and the town buildings and hotels are very 
up-to-date. From Durban I went to stay for a day or two with some friends at 
Maritzburg, where I met, among others, a Dr. Vremundlich, who knew of my 
work on The New Age during the Boer War. On the 28th I left for 
Johannesburg, and was met at Park Station by a large contingent of Rand 
Socialists, among them Crawford, whom I had last seen in Sydney. He, with 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, were editing The Voice of Labour, and running a printing 
business. During my three months’ stay on the Rand I wrote regularly for their 
paper, and helped them in Socialist propaganda. I found in S. Africa, as I had 
found in Australia, much heart-searching about the militarism which the 
authorities were attempting to introduce; and the workers were fearing that 
some form of conscription might be enforced. I had not been in Joburg many 
days before a Mr. Helps, of the Labour Party, interviewed me on the subject of 
an anti-militarist demonstration, but I told him I had been too short a time in 
the country to feel justified in placing myself at the head of any movement, 
though I would give him help if the movement were conducted on Socialist 
class-war lines. As his idea was to get up the demonstration in conjunction with 
bourgeois members of other parties, he soon saw that my presence on his 
platform would not be desirable. On 6th March a formal Socialist reception was 
given me at West’s Rooms, which were crowded for the occasion. Comrade 
Crawford was in the chair, and I spoke for over an hour, giving my experience 


as an international Socialist. At this reception I met Mr. and Mrs. Wybergh, 
prominent members of the Labour Party, and later on Mrs. Wybergh stayed 
with me in England during the war. Mr. Cresswell was at that time the chairman 
of the Labour Party of S. Africa, and there were many interesting personalities, 
such as Andrews Percy Smith, Bains, etc., connected with it. I found people at 
Johannesburg extremely hospitable and kind, and very anxious that I should 
see everything of interest about the place and neighbourhood. One of my visits 
was to the Premier Mine, where the Cullinan diamond was found, and where I 
saw all the processes of the mining of diamonds, from the first explosions which 
loosened the “blue ground” to the final locking away in safes of the day’s yield. 
These explosions in an open vortex-shaped mine, occur twice in the 24 hours, 
at noon and at midnight. We heard them both, but only watched the process at 
noon. A signal is given and the native workers, mostly clad in sacks, with holes 
for the aim and neck, begin swarming out of the mine, like a colony of 
scrambling ants. Then comes the deep bo-o-om, and the upspringing fountain 
of stones and dust, which takes some time to settle; and then back into the mine 
swarm the ants, and begin feverishly to shovel the “blue ground” into skips 
which run on an endless wire rope, and carry the rough lumps to the upper 
works where the process of extracting the diamonds is carried on. My object in 
going over these and other works was not so much to see how diamonds were 
mined, as to study the conditions of native labour; and as in most places I found 
the native workers were separated from their families and forced to live in 
compounds, into several of which I penetrated (though warned that white 
women went there at their own risk as to what they saw and heard), I did not 
form a very high opinion of the capitalists who were making enormous 
dividends out of the exploitation and degradation of their fellow men. I went 
down a gold mine in Johannesburg, and I studied the appalling statistics of the 
curse of miners’ phthisis, which falls heavily on both black and white workers 
in these mines; and again I write with full consciousness of the heavy indictment 
I am making, that, as all sooner or later is paid for in this world, when the day 
of reckoning comes between the black races and the white, the descendants of 
the present exploiters will have to answer for the greed and inhumanity of their 
forefathers. 


I made friends while in Johannesburg with three very delightful women, head 
mistresses of private girls’ schools—one a Miss Lawrence, a sister to the well 
known Miss Lawrence of Roedene; and the other two, Miss Fletcher and Miss 
Johnson, who have a large girls’ school at Parktown, where some of the girls 
belonging to the best families on the Rand were studying. I went in and out of 


these schools many times and at all hours, and one day, after I had been giving 
Miss Fletcher’s girls a little talk about the George Washington school in New 
York, I said to Miss Fletcher, “I notice you have only Kaffir boys as servants. 
Have you no women servants at all in the school?” “None,” she replied. “But I 
should have thought that no parents would have allowed their daughters to 
come to you as boarders under such conditions. The risk must be very great at 
times, as I have received such warnings, and been told such dreadful stories 
about the danger of walking about the Parktown roads after dusk.” 


Miss Fletcher smiled and replied, “We have never had any trouble with our 
boys. They always behave as gentlemen, and we treat them as such. If one of 
them happens to be in the passage when I am crossing to my bath, he turns 
round till I have passed. The ordinary Kaffir or Zulu is a highly moral man. It is 
only when he is inflamed with vile drink (which it is illegal to sell to them) that 
trouble sometimes arises, but most of these boys have been in our employment 
for years, and we respect them just as they respect us.” 


This seemed to me as fine a testimony as anyone could wish for as to the 
average of sex morality among the natives of S. Africa. 


One of my most interesting experiences on the Rand was a debate, which was 
arranged in the Pretoria Town Hall, between Mr. Vere Stent, the editor of 
the Pretoria News and myself. Mr. Stent was the challenger. The Pretoria 
Socialist Society took up the challenge, and asked me to be his opponent, and I 
agreed. The debate was held on 30th May, and the Mayor was in the chair. We 
had each 20 minutes for our opening speeches; then 10 minutes, and finally five 
minutes. In my opening speech I took a quotation from a Bluebook on economic 
conditions in S. Africa, in which it was stated that under existing social 
conditions it was compulsory that from time to time both capital and labour 
should be unemployed; and I pointed out that though I was not so much 
concerned about the unemployment of capital, which had no stomach to feel 
hunger, yet I was much concerned about the compulsory unemployment of 
labour, which suffered in consequence from hunger and misery of every sort. I 
therefore believed that the socialisation of the means of life would lead to a 
fairer distribution of the wealth which labour produced, and I gave, necessarily, 
a very brief sketch of what that socialisation involved. Mr. Stent, when it came 
to his turn, poured forth a very incoherent and garbled account of Kaffir 
Communism, which he had evidently just been reading up, and implored his 
audience not to be led away by theories which only led backwards to barbarism, 


which he held Kaffir civilisation to be. When I rose for the second time I pointed 
out that Mr. Vere Stent’s address in no ways replied to the points I had raised, 
more especially to the point on compulsory unemployment under the present 
system of society, which capitalism itself acknowledged in its own Bluebook; 
that no one in their senses could compare a very primitive form of Communism, 
where the only industry was husbandry, the only tools employed were a few 
wooden picks and spades, and the only workers a few wives, with the 
complicated industrial system of our own days, when agriculture, industry, 
transport, etc., were ripe for socialisation; and I begged him in his second round 
to reply specially on this question of unemployment. But not a word of reasoned 
reply, worthy of .a debate, could be got out of Mr. Were Stent, who evidently 
had read nothing about modern socialism, but was mumbling the husks of 
primitive communism; and his 10 minutes was taken up with denouncing what 
no one nowadays was prepared to defend, except as a valuable stage in 
evolution. Again I reminded him, during my last five minutes, that I was waiting 
anxiously for an answer, but as it did not come during Mr. Stent’s last five 
minutes, the Mayor put the subject to the vote, and nine-tenths of the audience 
voted for the. Socialist affirmative. Though the triumph for Socialism was 
overwhelming, and the Mayor, while congratulating me had a wry face, I only 
regretted that I had not had a better adversary. The next day, on my return to 
Johannesburg, I had a very interesting meeting at the Jewish Workers’ Union, 
when I spoke of Jewish industrial organisations I had come across in various 
parts of the world. I also addressed whilst on the Rand, two or three meetings 
on the woman suffrage question, but whilst in S. Africa my lectures on that head 
were always given under the title of “Motherhood in the State. 


On 15th June I returned to Durban, where there was shortly to be a 
parliamentary election, and I had promised to help Comrade Norrie in his fight 
as a Socialist against a Liberal and a Labour candidate. Eventually I was 
appointed his election agent, and on the 28th, election day, acted as one of the 
scrutineers of votes in the Durban Town Hall, the first time, I believe, a woman 
had acted in that capacity in the Southern Hemisphere. The Labour candidate 
was returned. 


Lever Bros. had on the outskirts of Durban one of their large soap factories, 
and I managed to get an order to see over it. I take from my diary the following 
items: “Went over Sunlight Soap Works; girls’ minimum wage 10/-, maximum 
from 18/- to £1. One middle-aged woman I spoke to, who was wrapping up toilet 
soap, Said it was not a living wage. There were a large number of coloured boys 


and men employed, and I did not see more than a dozen white men in the works. 
All the box-making was done by coloured boys. White girls were in some cases 
tending printing machines, with a Kaffir boy helping. In these departments an 
eight hours’ day was the rule, but the white engineers were working an 11 hours’ 
day. One engineer I spoke to had only been out two weeks from home. He said 
that, given the cost of living and the conditions of work, he was not better off 
than at home.” 


During this visit to Durban I spoke under the auspices of the Women’s 
Enfranchisement League, and had a very enthusiastic meeting. On 18th July I 
left for Cape Town, where I had a series of engagements to speak for Woman 
Suffrage, and found my first meeting billed all over the town. Mrs. Solly, Mrs. 
Murray and Miss Molteno were some of the Suffrage leaders at the Cape, and at 
my first meeting on the 24th, Mr. Greer, a barrister, took the chair, and Sir Rose 
Innes and his wife were among the audience. In the intervals of my meetings, 
of which I held about half a dozen, both on Suffrage and on Socialism, I was 
shown over Cape Town and the surrounding country, spending a day with 
friends at Simon’s Bay, another day at the Solly’s place at Sir Lowrie’s Pass in 
the Hottentot Holland mountains, where the scenery and wild flowers are most 
wonderful. Then a day at Groote Schuur, the beautiful home of Cecil Rhodes, 
and now the town residence of the S. African Premiers. The place is crammed 
with the most exquisite old Dutch furniture, and I noticed in Rhodes’ bedroom 
that the only picture of a woman was that of an old shrivelled native, one of the 
wives of Lobengula’s father, who had been of help to Rhodes in his peace 
negotiations. Rather an interesting touch, it seemed to me. Rhodes did not die 
in this room. He said he felt suffocated at Groote Schuur, and must be moved 
down to the sea at Muizenburg. Here, in a little cottage, one side of which was 
almost removed to let in the air he needed, he passed away, after leaving the 
indelible impress of his personality, for good or for evil, on the country of his 
adoption. 


On 24th August I left Cape Town with much regret and travelled in the “Prinz 
Regent,” a German ship, to England, which reached England on 14th 
September. The outstanding event of importance for me this autumn was that I 
went as delegate from the British Socialist Party to the Basle Peace Congress in 
November. It was advertised as a three days’ Congress, but all the proceedings 
were hurried over in one day, Monday, 25th November, by the passing without 
debate of what was called a “Peace Manifesto,” which I saw at once when I read 
it in French and German, was a lengthy climb down, signifying nothing, and not 


mentioning a general strike in the event of one of the European Powers 
declaring war. The Congress met at 10 a.m. Adler read the manifesto in German, 
and Jaures in French. It had not been translated into English, but Keir Hardie 
read his version of it in what he called a résumé, or summing up of its contents. 
But what he said did not represent the manifesto. The English translation was 
only put before the English comrades 10 minutes before it was put to the 
Congress, and a passage about recent industrial victories in England was 
mangled and slurred over. This made me very indignant, and I tried to get a 
hearing on the point of order; but by the standing orders no member of the 
Congress was allowed to speak; my point of order could only be put through 
Keir Hardie, and he would not put it. Many delegates from other countries were 
as exasperated as I was at having travelled to Basle for the express purpose of 
taking part in a Socialist Congress only to find themselves gagged, and feeling 
that they might as well have stayed at home, and not have wasted proletarian 
funds in appearing as sham delegates. The day before, being a Sunday, we had 
all marched as demonstrators to the Cathedral, of all places, where Jaures held 
forth in his usual florid periods from the pulpit. It was all done with the purpose 
of making the authorities believe that we were good boys and girls and would 
not in any organised way interfere with the plans of the War Lords. Hence the 
debacle of the International Socialist Party in August, 1914. In that Sunday 
Demonstration I walked between Clara Zetkin and Rosa Luxembourg, and I told 
them something of what I had gone through in Australia and in S. Africa in my 
anti-militarist campaign. On hearing about the compulsory military training of 
all Australian and New Zealand boys over 12 years of age, Clara Zetkin arranged 
an evening meeting in one of the large halls in Basle in order that I might put 
before an international audience these facts of military preparation on the part 
of the British Empire, which, though known to European and other 
Governments, were not generally known among the people. The meeting was 
packed to the doors; I spoke in English, and Comrade Balibanoff translated with 
most wonderful fluency and fidelity. On my return to London I gave the Daily 
Herald an account of the Congress, emphasising what a fiasco I considered it 
was from the point of view of making clear to capitalist Governments that there 
was solidarity in the great Socialist International Movement, even to the point 
of using direct action in case of war being declared. At the next Executive 
Meeting of the British Socialist Party, at which I and another comrade had to 
report on the Basle Congress, Comrade Hyndman, with whom and his wife I 
had had a long-standing friendship, made a violent attack on me for my action 
at the Congress, and for writing to the Daily Herald about what went on there, 


and for criticising the terms of the Manifesto. I replied, restating my grounds 
for what I had done in the interests of the international proletariat; and he then 
and there dictated to the Secretary of the Int. Soc. Party a letter, as coming from 
the B.S.P. Executive, congratulating the International Bureau on the success of 
the Congress, and on the terms of the Manifesto. As Hyndman’s will appeared 
to be supreme in the Executive, there was nothing for me to do but resign, and 
on reaching home I wrote a letter resigning from the Executive of the B.S.P., 
and from the Party. I only returned to the Party after the split caused by the war, 
when Hyndman and his Imperialist followers seceded from the B.S.P. and 
supported wholeheartedly a war, which he, and I suppose they, declared WAS 
NOT AN IMPERIALIST WAR. I still cannot help thinking that subsequent 
events justified my conduct at Basle and afterwards. Who can say what effect a 
firm international socialist stand might have had on the Councils of the War 
Lords and War Financiers in the different countries. 


At the end of February, 1913, I went once more to stay with my American 
Socialist friends in Florence, and found the Elbridge Rands—a young couple 
from California, he a nephew of Mrs. Herron’s—my fellow guests. I mention 
them here, because it was Mrs. Rand who eventually shared my adventures in 
Ireland, when we both were arrested on the charge of kidnapping children from 
their homes! My propaganda time during the year was filled up with speaking 
in various parts of England, mostly on anti-militarism, at the Hyde Park 
Demonstration on May day, and at various times in Trafalgar Square. I was a 
member of the Anti-militarist Committee and at their request wrote a pamphlet 
for them. In the autumn I spoke at a series of meetings which had been arranged 
at Swansea, Pontardowie, etc., and later on I, most unexpectedly, tumbled into 
the Irish adventure, which I have already alluded to, in which Mrs. Rand and I 
were both involved. 


Experiences in Dublin 


In 1913 I was on the platform at a meeting at the Memorial Hall, when Jim 
Larkin came to tell the English workers what straits the Dublin workers were in 
after seven weeks of slow starvation. As I listened to his appalling story, it 
flashed across my mind that here was a great opportunity for organised workers 
in England to prove their solidarity with the locked-out men in Dublin, by 
taking in to their homes some of the children who were suffering so severely 
from the effects of industrial strife. When Larkin had finished speaking I wrote 
out a slip of paper and passed it across to him, asking him if a plan like this 
which had already been successfully carried out by Belgian comrades, and in 
the Lawrence strike, in the United States, could be arranged through 
the Herald League, would it have his backing. He wrote a few words in. the 
affirmative, and I then passed along a line to Lady Warwick, who was also on 
the platform, asking her if she would act as Treasurer to the Fund, which she 
agreed to do. With the consent of Mr. Lapworth, the Editor of the Daily Herald, 
I wrote the next day a letter to that paper, setting forth the idea, and in less than 
two days I had upwards of 110 homes offered by workers in England and 
Scotland to the “Dublin kiddies.” I knew that food ships had already been 
subscribed for generously by the rank and file of trade unionists and co- 
operators, who were helping the heroic Dublin workers to realise that their fight 
was the fight of all other workers, and that an injury or loss to their cause would 


be the concern of all. But I felt, from what I had heard and read of the slums of 
Dublin, and the abysmal poverty of the sweated workers that if we could give 
the children a holiday from such surroundings and fill them with a vision of 
what life might hold in the way of cleaner and more hopeful environment, my 
colleagues and I might be the means, not only of saving some of the children, 
who should be the hope of the race, but also of doing some constructive work 
for the future of organised industrialism. 


Those of us, therefore, who became interested in the scheme obtained the 
backing of the Daily Herald League, whose organisations stretched throughout 
the United Kingdom, convened a committee, of which Miss de Pass was 
appointed Hon. Sec., and the Countess of Warwick Hon. Treas; and the “Dublin 
Kiddies” Fund was opened. Our appeal was sent to the Clarion, the Labour 
Leader, the Citizen, the New Age, the Express, Justice, and the Christian 
Commonwealth; and in the Herald of October 16 I appealed for boots from the 
Pioneer Boot Works, Northampton; and for clothes from the Co-operative 
Supplies, 31, Wilson Street, E.C. I should like to state here that our Committee 
met with a most generous response to these appeals; and two large cases of 
clothes and boots were also sent from the Glasgow Co-operative by comrades in 
that town. Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Cheshire forwarded on large consignments of 
good second-hand clothing, which the girls on strike at Burns and Co.’s factory 
at Hatton Garden first overhauled and mended, before sending them on to us 
at Dublin. Under the heading, “Feed the Children,” the Daily Herald wrote on 
October 10: “Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore reports that already promises to house 
something like 200 of the Dublin kiddies have come in since our first 
announcement. That is most encouraging.” 


On October 14 I had announced in the same paper: 


“First let me thank, in the name of the Dublin kiddies, all the good friends who 
have written so promptly offering homes for the children during the Dublin 
strike. From Glasgow, Liverpool, London, and a dozen other places come the 
welcome offers, and I know that if the Dublin mothers could read some of the 
letters it would do their hearts good to know the sort of mothers and fathers 
who are planning these temporary homes for little ones. 


“Several Roman Catholics have written, and one friend offers ‘travelling, 
lodging, and board expenses for two Dublin children while the strike lasts,’ and 
suggests boarding them for a time in a convent in Liverpool or London.” 


These short extracts will prove, I hope, to the public that not only the physical 
but the spiritual interests of the children here being considered by those who 
were trusting us to carry out their purpose of human helpfulness. 


On October 17 I was able to write: 


“Our committee met last night, with Miss Nellie de Pass as hon. secretary. The 
members of the committee are Mrs. Julia Scurr, Mr. Lapworth, Mrs. Rand, Mrs. 
Horrabin, and myself. After hearing the report, and realising the practical spirit 
of solidarity that inspired the writers of the letters offering homes, it was 
decided to send by the Friday night’s mail to Dublin, Mrs. Rand, myself, and a 
trade union organiser to make arrangements as quickly as possible for the 
despatch of the children. 


“Will the friends and comrades who have written such generous letters of 
welcome and of promised mothering forgive me if I have not been able to 
answer personally each letter? Every offer of a home has been filed, and as soon 
as the children are collected postcards will be sent to each friend who has 
written me. What is so fine in the way the scheme has been taken up is that 
official sections of B.S.P., I.L.P., trades councils, W.S.P.U., and Clarionettes are 
working together, not only in the offer of homes, but in the practical co- 
operation and local organisation which will make these homes possible. 


“For instance, one letter I received to-day from Wallasey, Cheshire, offering 
homes for 12 or 14 kiddies, explains how a group of friends have arranged to 
take hours during the week for coming to amuse the children, taking them for 
walks, etc., while another promises so much a week towards laundry expenses. 


“One friend spent last Sunday morning raffling a watch, and sent as 30s. as the 
result. This movement of the workers, small though it may be in its inception, 
will have among its by-products the implanting in the minds of the workers the 
sense that they are gradually evolving a workers’ state within the capitalist 
State—a State of an efficient and co-operative administration of things, as 
opposed to a State for the government of persons.” 


When 300 responsible homes had been offered (the foster parents in many 
cases, as I can show by letters, being Catholics) I started for Dublin on the 
evening of October 17 with two friends, Mrs. Elbridge Rand and Miss Grace 
Neal, the latter being a trade union organiser. I should state here that among 
the letters offering homes many were from trades councils, branches of 


the Herald League, trade union branches, and other Labour organisations, 
stating that certain members of the organisation would provide the homes, and 
that the executive of the organisation would collect funds for fares, clothing, etc. 
Plymouth friends offered to house forty children and five mothers; and they 
wired later that they were in communication with the Catholic parish priest and 
Catholic medical officer re the care of the “kiddies.” Edinburgh Trades and 
Labour Council made a similar offer; while branches of the Shop Assistants’, 
Gasworkers’, Firemen’s, and Sailors’ Unions have written offering dozens of 
homes. I make this statement in order to refute the accusation that our mission 
to Dublin was an irresponsible one. We were not only officially backed by the 
“Herald” League, but the rank and file of the workers were absolutely and 
solidly behind us. Of the quality of the homes also, and of the beautiful feeling 
of love for the children which inspired the offer of shelter to the hungry and the 
naked, there can be no manner of doubt. We are not sentimentalists; but very 
few who are working with us in this humanitarian cause could read dry-eyed 
many of these letters. 


Arrived in Dublin, Miss Grace Neal acted under me as organising secretary. 
Two books were prepared, one with names and addresses of those offering 
homes for boys and the other for those taking girls. Miss Larkin gave us the use 
of a room in Liberty Hail, and here we opened out and arranged the parcels of 
warm clothing sent to us by friends. Meetings of wives of the locked-out workers 
were then called, and we three delegates from the English and Scottish workers 
gave our message and laid before them our scheme. As a result Miss Grace Neal 
was kept busy Tuesday and Wednesday entering the names of mothers who 
were anxious to take advantage of our offer. The passage leading to our room 
was blocked from morning till evening with women and children; we tried to let 
them in only one at a time, but each time the door opened the crush was so great 
that often two or three mothers forced their way in. We rejected many who were 
not wives of strikers or of locked-out men, and we told them in all instances to 
go away and make quite sure that the fathers of the children wished them to 
leave. When the work of registration was over 50 children were selected to meet 
Mrs. Rand on Wednesday morning at the Baths, where a trained woman had 
been engaged to cleanse their heads and bodies. Up till Wednesday there was 
no flaw in the order of the proceedings nor in the organisation. We had each our 
apportioned work on Wednesday morning. Mrs. Rand attended at the Tara 
Street Baths. Miss Grace Neal presided over a batch of volunteer workers at our 
room in Liberty Hall, who were sewing on to the children’s new clothing labels, 
hearing their names and addresses, and small rosettes of green and red ribbon. 


I was out in the town selecting enough clothing to make up that was required 
for the 50 children, taking the tickets, arranging for reserved carriages on the 
other side, and buying food for the kiddies on the journey. It was when I 
returned to the Hall that I heard the first news of trouble being made by the 
priests, who were taking away the children from the Tara Street Baths. I at once 
drove there, and found Mrs. Rand being personally annoyed and technically 
assaulted by the priests, who were shouting and ordering the children about in 
the passage-way leading to the girls’ baths. The scene of confusion was 
indescribable; some of the women were “answering back” to the priests, and 
reminding them how they had been refused bread by the representatives of the 
Church, and how, now that they had a chance of getting their children properly 
cared for, the priests were preventing the kiddies from going. Other women, 
worked upon by the violent speeches of the priests, were wailing and calling on 
the saints to forgive them; whilst the crowd, crushing in from the outside, 
surged through the entrance doors, and were pushed back brutally by the police. 
Mrs. Rand and I were the only two calm persons in that yelling, wailing, 
hysterical multitude, and when we found we could, in consequence of the action 
of the priests, do nothing more for the children we had promised to befriend, 
we drove back to Liberty Hall, through a crowd that threw mud at us as we got 
into the cab, and raised cries of “Throw them in the Liffey!” At the hall kindly 
hands were stretched out to us on all sides, and “God bless you!” followed us as 
we went up to the room where the remnant of the children were being dressed 
for their journey. When the little batch of kiddies was ready Larkin spoke from 
a window of the hall to the crowd down below, and asked the men to see to it 
that the children reached the railway station for the 1.30 train, which was to 
take them down to the Kingstown steamer. One mother with her three children, 
and one young Dublin girl were to accompany Mrs. Rand to London. The whole 
party of mothers and children left the hall under the escort of the men, whilst 
Mrs. Rand and I drove with a little chap of five, who was put into the cab with 
us, to the station. Arrived there we found at first every door shut against us, and 
we were pushed back and forth and separated from the men and the mothers 
and children who were crowding the entrances to the station, At last one door 
was opened, and as I had the tickets I stood and counted through the women 
and children who were to accompany Mrs. Rand, and then handed her the 
necessary number of tickets for the journey. I still held a good-sized packet of 
tickets in my hand, proving how many children whom we had washed and 
clothed had been already snatched away by the priests. When I saw the 
difficulties that might be ahead of Mrs. Rand when she reached the steamer I 


followed on to the platform, and went up to the carriage where she sat with the 
little flock of mothers and children gathered round her. As I approached the 
carriage door a priest thrust me rudely aside, and held me back by my shoulder. 
I told him he was assaulting me by laying his hand on me, and when he saw I 
was calm, but very much in earnest, in the matter, he let me go. I again 
approached the door to speak to Mrs. Rand, when another priest flung the door 
back against me, hurting me considerably, and making me feel very faint. I then 
got into the next carriage to Mrs. Rand, determined to go down to the quay and 
help her get the children on board. In the carriage were four of our boys, wearing 
our jerseys and the green and red badges. The train was already late, but the 
officials, at the command of the priests, delayed it further; and just as it was 
starting two priests, who had no tickets, pushed two women into the carriage 
where I was, and then got in themselves. 


The journey down to Kingstown takes about twenty minutes, and during that 
time the two women were kneeling in hysterics on the floor of the carriage, 
calling on the saints to forgive them, while the priests started a systematic 
bullying of the four boys, telling them they would deal with their fathers and 
mothers for having let them go. They pulled off the labels and the rosettes we 
had put on the boys’ jerseys, and told me, as I sat passive and contemptuous in 
the corner, that they did not want any of our English charity for their children. 


The same gross scenes of intimidation of the children that we had had at the 
station were repeated at the boat; and when I had seen Mrs. Rand with a 
remnant of the children and the two women on board, a friend who had come 
down in the train to watch over our interests drew me away from the quay, for 
he feared that the priests who were addressing the crowd might turn them on 
us, and cause further trouble. 


As the public now know, more children were snatched away from Mrs. Rand 
after we had left her on the steamer, and she, feeling her responsibility 
towards all the children who were under her care, and who, she was told by 
passengers, would be removed by the priests at Holyhead, left the steamer with 
her charges at the last moment, and was arrested and taken to the Kingstown 
Police Station, on the charge of kidnapping a child under 14 years of age and 
feloniously removing it from the care of its father. 


I should state here, to make my story quite clear, that as soon as it became 
known what our mission was in Dublin, Archbishop Walsh issued a Manifesto, 


which was published in all the papers, condemning the removal of the starving 
children to English homes. As, judging by the unreliability of the Dublin Press 
and the foul campaign which the “Hibs.” inspired against us, the Archbishop 
might have been misled as to our intentions and our methods of work, I wrote 
him on October 21 the following letter: 


[COPY.] 


Edinburgh Hotel, Dublin, October 21, 1913. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Mr Lord,—My attention has been called to a letter written by you to the Press 
on the subject of the scheme for placing some of the children of the Irish 
workers, who are locked out, in the homes of English and of Scottish workers 
until such time as the Dublin workers have won their fight. As I have the honour 
to be trusted by the workers with the carrying out of this scheme, which in its 
inception and development is an evidence of their industrial solidarity, I 
venture to lay before you some of the facts about the scheme—facts which might 
otherwise be brought to your notice in a garbled form. We have had now over 
350 offers of working-class homes for Dublin boys and girls between the ages 
of four and 14. Most of the parents applying send a reference, or belong to some 
union or another, which union, in many cases, is collecting money for defraying 
the travelling and other expenses of the children. In many cases, when applying, 
the workers have sent small sums at once out of their weekly wage towards our 
fund for expenses. Many of the applicants state that they are Catholics, and 
many are Irish. A Plymouth working-class organisation wrote asking us to send 
40 Children and five mothers to look after them. In most cases, where the 
children are to be housed in large centres, they will be able to attend a Catholic 
school, and we shall write to the parish priest, giving him the addresses of the 
children, so that he may call upon them in their homes. 


If, my Lord, you should wish for further details, I should be happy to call upon 
you during the stay of my colleagues and myself in Dublin, and lay before you 
any of the correspondence of the workers on the other side which might throw 
further light on the subject—I am, my Lord Archbishop, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) DORA B. Montefiore. 


To this communication I received the following reply: 


Archbishop’s House, Dublin, October 22, 1913. 


DEAR MADAM,—You are evidently unaware of the existence in Dublin of a 
fund, organised by our Lady Mayoress, for the providing of food for the poor 
children who are deprived of their ordinary means of support by the present 
unhappy deadlock in the trade of our city. 


May I point out that the obvious and natural way to help those innocent 
victims of the conflict is to contribute to that fund, instead of spending money 
wastefully, as well as in a manner distasteful to the great mass of the poor 
mothers of Dublin in paying the cost of deporting the children to England. 


For my part I can give neither countenance or support to any scheme of 
deportation. If the motive which has inspired the scheme is a purely 
philanthropic one—and I dare say you have been made aware of some sinister 
rumours to the contrary that are afloat in Dublin—let whatever means are 
available be directed to a generous support of the fund to which I have referred. 
If that be done, I can answer for it, the children of Dublin will not suffer want. 


I should add that provision is about being made for the further extension of a 
good work—the clothing of the poor children—in which not a few of our 
religious and charitable organisations have for years past been doing good work 
in Dublin. The long continuance of the present industrial deadlock has naturally 
increased the need of additional aid in this matter. That need will speedily be 
met, and those engaged in the work of meeting it will, I doubt not, be helped, as 
those engaged in the work of providing food for the children have already been 
helped, by the subscriptions of benevolent sympathisers in England.—Believe 
me to be, dear Madam, your faithful servant, 


(Signed) WILLIAM J. WALSH, Archbishop of Dublin. 


After having read his Grace’s letter containing the appalling suggestion which 
he dares to repeat in his reply to my offer of further and personal explanation, 
I felt it was no use wasting time over this obtuse prelate; and I determined to go 
ahead with our work, regardless of the action of clericals, capitalists, and their 
“Hibernian” tools. 


As a commentary on the statement of his Grace on the “charitable” schemes 
already afloat in Dublin for the feeding and clothing of poor children, I will state 
here that in no city of the world have seen such degrading poverty as that which 
has been thrust upon our notice since we came to Dublin. Thousands of scarcely 
clothed children range the streets begging of passers-by. At night little girls of 
11 and 12 crowd round taxis and cabs, thrusting in their thin hands and begging 
for coppers, or they accost passers-by asking for alms. That these children find 
the trade of begging a flourishing one there can be little doubt; but “charity” 
thus given curses him that gives and him that takes. In the Daily Herald of 
October 21 I wrote: 


In the gutter in front of our hotel in the main street of Dublin there stood this 
morning three garbage tins, and each tin was being searched furtively but 
rapidly by ragged kiddies, age four or five, who threw the ashes into their bags 
and wolfed the pieces of broken bread and meat they found among the garbage. 
That is the keynote of the condition of the ‘Dublin kiddies.’ Miss Grace Neal and 
I have both seen something of slums, but Dublin slums just beggar description. 
They have to be seen and smelt to be realised; and remember these conditions 
are not due to the strike, nor to the lock-out of the three thousand women 
workers. They are due to callous exploitation and landlordism.” 


According to Jim Larkin 21,000 families lived in one-room tenements. 
21,000 slum “homes” of one room, in which families herd and breed, feed and 
sleep! And his Grace Archbishop Walsh, who should be the shepherd of this 
flock, has the insolence to suggest to three women delegates from the workers 
of Great Britain that he is not certain whether the “sinister rumours” in 
connection with their visit to Dublin have not a sub-stratum of truth! Can 
anything be more “sinister” than the disclosures about the lives of the little 
children, whom his Grace and his parish priests should, by the very essence of 
their calling, be bound to protect from such corrupt surroundings? I would 
remind him now in this pamphlet, whose burning indictment I trust he will 
some day read with profit, that “Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, 
it were better for him,” etc. The “sinister” rumours his Grace alludes to were 


rumours set about purposely by the priests and Hibernians that we three 
women were agents of the White Slave Traffic. The foul suggestion was breathed 
in our ears as we walked daily between our hotel and Liberty Hall; and finally 
materialised in filthy postcards sent to our Dublin friends. “Sinister” is a word 
well fitted to express the actions of the Dublin capitalists and clericalists; it 
cannot smirch the open message and mission of the people to the people. 


Another “sinister” rumour set about by those in high spiritual places was 
alluded to by Mr. G.B. Shaw in his recent speech at the Albert Hall. One 
objection to the removal of the children (not stated in the Press, but whispered 
in a private conversation) was that the mothers, having no longer to occupy 
their time with the care of the children, might lead loose lives. Was ever a 
deadlier insult levelled against Dublin men and women? 


After leaving Mrs. Rand on board the Holyhead steamer I returned to Liberty 
Hall, and told Jim Larkin of the scenes that had taken place on the railway 
station and on board the steamer; he then declared that some more children 
should start that night for Liverpool, and Miss Grace Neal volunteered to 
accompany them. 


Written permissions were at once obtained from the parents of 15 children, 
who were then dressed and prepared for the journey. Larkin then addressed 
from the windows of Liberty Hall the crowd of Transport Workers on the quay, 
and told them that Miss Neal and these children were to leave by the eight 
o'clock boat for Liverpool, and that he depended upon the men to see that the 
party got through. Two men were to accompany Miss Neal on the boat, so as to 
prevent, the children being taken away at the last moment. 


Soon after seven the little procession started, almost like a forlorn hope, from 
the steps of Liberty Hall, each child being carried on the shoulders of a stalwart 
docker, Miss Neal and two Irish girls having a bodyguard, who were to see them 
safely on to the boat. These precautions were not unnecessary, for the priests 
and Hibernians were down at the boat before our little party arrived, and the 
same scenes of violence tools place as had disgraced the morning’s proceedings. 


When Miss Neal found herself finally on board, and surrounded by the 
children and the two Irish girls, she discovered that she had 18 instead of 15 
children under her charge. Her first impulse was to put ashore the three 
children who had not been signed for, but whose parents had evidently, in their 
desire to see their children properly cared for, placed them on board at the last 


moment. The men of the party, however, pointed out that if the children were 
put ashore they might be lost or injured in the seething crowd on the quay; and 
the three extra children were taken with the rest of the party and were 
subsequently signed for by the parents. Miss Grace Neal has since told me the 
story of how she and her helpers sat up all night and watched the kiddies while 
they slept in their bunks: how the cattle men on board the steamer milked the 
cows and brought fresh milk to the little travellers in the morning; how warm- 
hearted comrades met them in the early morning at Liverpool, and how Mrs. 
Criddle took eleven of the party into her own pleasant home at Wallasey. 
Pictures of the Dublin kiddies in their Lancashire homes prove, I think, our 
contention that it is better to help these victims of the industrial troubles by 
removing them temporarily from the strike area than by feeding them on 
charity doles in the midst of the miserable surroundings forced on them by 
capitalism and clericalism. 


The latest news of the “Dublin kiddies” in Lancashire came from Miss Larkin, 
who on November 6 wrote me: “When in Liverpool I saw our kiddies; they 
looked well and happy, and were delighted to get news from Dublin.” 


Just before Miss Neal left for Liverpool I heard a rumour at Liberty Hall that 
Mrs. Rand and the children under her charge had all been arrested and taken 
to Kingstown Police Station. I immediately went to Jim Larkin to inquire about 
the truth of the rumour, which in a few minutes was corroborated on the 
telephone. I wanted to go down to Kingstown at once, but Jim told me as I was 
not a householder in Dublin I could be of no use in bailing Mrs. Rand out. He 
immediately sent down his solicitor with Professor Housten and Mr. Sinclair, 
who returned with Mrs. Rand to our hotel before eleven o’clock that night. The 
next day she and I, after attending the police-court farce at Kingstown in the 
morning, continued our work at Liberty Hall, and waited for the return of Miss 
Neal from Liverpool before sending off more children. On Thursday evening, 
having sent Mrs. Rand up to rest, I went into the hall of our hotel to answer the 
telephone, and found an inspector and a detective in plain clothes waiting for 
me. The inspector told me he had come to arrest me, and I asked them up into 
the dining-room and sent for Mrs. Rand. When she was there I asked the 
inspector for his warrant for my arrest, and he replied he had none. I then asked 
by what authority he arrested me, and he replied, “On sworn information.” He 
then read over the charge, which was similar to that against Mrs. Rand, of 
feloniously kidnapping a boy, and he asked me if I had any statement to make. 
Of course I had none, as I told him I considered his action in arresting me 


without a warrant was illegal. I was then driven in a cab to Bridewell Prison in 
the company of the inspector and detective. Arrived there I was given a chair 
near the fire in the charge-room, where the ordinary night charges were brought 
in, searched, and taken off into the cells. I sat there reading for some time, and 
when the inspector attempted to fill in the various details of the charge against 
me I refused to reply to any of his questions, again and asserting that I was 
illegally arrested, and that though they had obtained my body by force they 
would get no information from me. They then suggested that I should send for 
bail, but this also I refused to do, saying I was prepared to spend the night in 
one of the cells. They then told me that the cells were only provided with wooden 
beds and wooden pillows, and they asked me if I should like to telephone to any 
friend to bring me a pillow and a rug. I went to the telephone and asked Mrs. 
Rand to have these necessaries sent round to me. Soon after this Countess 
Markovicz, Professor Housten, and Mr. Sinclair turned up at the prison, the 
Countess having heard of my arrest, and having been to the University to fetch 
the other friends. They kindly provided bail, and two and a half hours after my 
arrest I was able to return with them to my hotel. 


Whilst these friends were at the Bridewell Police Station they heard the police 
trying to get a second man to charge me with kidnapping his child; but they 
failed in this attempt, the man refusing to charge. Early on Friday morning Miss 
Neal returned, having travelled by the night boat from Liverpool, and reported 
all well with the children she elm had left in the houses of friends. 


It was then decided by Mr. and Miss Larkin that, as the ostensible reason for 
the disgraceful scene which took place on Wednesday was that the children 
were going across the water, and possibly to Protestant homes, we would send 
a detachment of children, whose parents were to accompany them, to Amiens 
Street Station, to Roman Catholic homes in Belfast. The train was to start about 
six, and Miss Neal was again to accompany the children. I went with Miss Larkin 
to the station, and was there witness of a scene which I should have not thought 
possible in any part of the United Kingdom. At one end of the platform, in front 
of the compartment into which the parents were attempting to get their 
children, there was a compact, shouting, gesticulating, fighting crowd of 
Hibernians. In the centre of this crowd was the little party of children and 
parents, and scattered among them were the priests, who were talking, uttering 
threats against the parents, and forbidding them to send their children to 
Protestant homes. Some of the women were upbraiding the priests for allowing 
the children to starve in Dublin; and according to an American paper, whose 


correspondent was on the platform, “One woman slapped the face of a priest 
who was attempting to interfere.” The reporter goes on to say “There is no 
question that Liberty Hall has seriously set back the cause of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that the priests no longer find it possible to exercise the 
same authority.” As a climax to this disgraceful scene, as the priests and 
Hibernians found it impossible to prevent the parents from placing their 
children in the train under the charge of Miss Neal, they telephoned to the 
Castle for more police, and I watched the reinforcement of twenty spike- 
helmeted destroyers of law and order march on to the platform, make a ring 
round the little group of parents and children, and then, when they had 
successfully played the priests’ game, and prevented the children leaving for 
Belfast, the train was whistled and left the station, leaving the now infuriated 
parents to take their children back to the slum homes which capitalist 
conditions in Dublin provide for the workers and their children. 


As to the share the Dublin Press took in the coercion of the Transport 
Workers, I must tell how the Evening Telegraph of October 21 came out with 
headlines, “Audacious Scheme to Deport Dublin Children ”; and again, on 
October 22, “To Save the Children,” “Priests to the Rescue,” “Emigration 
Stopped,” “Children Rescued.” While the Evening Herald of October 23 had for 
head-lines: “Priests’ Unavailing Protest,” “Fifty More to be Sent To-night,” 
“Priests to Attend”, “Hope that All City Catholics Will Support Them,” “Mrs. 
Rand Charged With Kidnapping at Kingstown.” 


The suggestion that 50 more children were to be sent away on the evening of 
the 23rd was a pure invention of the Press and the priests, and was got up as an 
excuse for arresting me on Thursday evening. 


Both the charges against Mrs. Rand and against myself were adjourned to 
29th October, and on that morning a scare-line appeared in one of the Dublin 
newspapers, “For God’s sake let the children be sent back to Ireland.” When we 
bought the paper to see if there was any reason for this hysterical outburst, we 
found that it was only a quotation from a letter from a Liverpool priest, who 
evidently had been instructed to write thus, so as further to inflame popular 
feeling against us on the day our charge was to be heard. Another headline 
showing the villainy of the insinuations against us was: “English kidnappers 
bailed out by Dublin Jews.” From the time Mrs. Rand was arrested till the day 
the charge was heard against us the priests held meetings every night about ten 
o'clock on the steps of Father Mathew’s Statue in front of our hotel in O’Connell 


Street. They made inflammatory speeches to the crowd of Hibernians who were 
present, and, unchecked by the police, proceeded night after night to “boo” us 
women in our hotel. 


In the intervals of our doing the organising work in Liberty Hall we had to 
attend for the police-court proceedings at Kingstown on Wednesday, 22nd, and 
later on, when I was charged in the Dublin Police Court, on October 24. In 
connection with these proceedings I must state here that when I was in the 
witness-box during the hearing of Mrs. Rand’s case, and was asked by the 
prosecution if I believed the evidence of the father of the boy who accused us of 
kidnapping his child, I replied: I did not believe it. The prosecution reminded 
me that that statement would be used against me at the trial, and the magistrate 
remarked: “From my experience Mrs. Montefiore is perfectly right in refusing 
to accept the father’s oath that he had not given his consent. These men go to 
court and say one thing one day and another thing another day.” After the 
hearing of the charge against me in Dublin the magistrate said I could go out on 
my own bail for £100. The prosecution objected to my being let free on my own 
bail. The magistrate remarked: “Are you afraid she will leave Dublin in the 
interval? Perhaps you would be glad if she did get away.” When the final charge 
was heard against us on October 29 our counsel, Mr. T.J. Campbell, suggested 
the dropping of the charge against us. Mr. Mahony, the magistrate, said, “What 
does the Crown say to dropping the case? I think it is a very sensible course.” 
Mr. Tobias, who prosecuted, replied he was not in a position to say, but ho 
would consult the authorities. He asked the magistrate to remand the case. 


Our counsel objected to a remand, and added that his clients disclaimed all 
responsibility of a criminal kind. 


Whilst Mr. Tobias left the court to consult the Attorney-General, Father T.F. 
Ryan, who was present in court as a witness, had the impertinence to suggest 
from the body of the court that we ladies should, before leaving Dublin, be asked 
to give a guarantee that the children new in England should be sent back. 


He was promptly snubbed by the magistrate, who informed him that he (the 
magistrate) had no jurisdiction to make such an order. Eventually Mr. Tobias 
returned to Court, after a consultation with the Attorney-General, and stated 
that it was decided that the case should stand over for a month, which meant 
practically that the case against Mrs. Rand and myself was dropped. 


From all this it will be seen that the priests had overreached themselves in 
their attempt to stand by Murphyism. 


Now; as to some of the reasons for these reverend gentlemen being so anxious 
to keep their hold over the Transport Workers and their children, I quote from 
the Irish Worker of November 1, 1913, the paragraph headed, “How the Clergy 
are Helping the Strikers”: 


EJECTMENT NOTICE SIGNED BY FOUR PRIESTS 


Police District of Dublin Metropolis to wit,—Andrew Doherty. 


You are hereby required to appear personally before such of the Divisional 
Justices of the said District as shall be present at the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Courts, Inn’s Quay, Southern. Division, in said District, on Tuesday next, at the 
hour of half-past eleven o’clock, in the forenoon, to answer the complaint of the 
Rev. E. Holland, Rev, John Eyen, Rev. Thomas Wade, Rev.—McGrath, and 
William Russell, and show cause why you neglect and refuse to quit and deliver 
up possession to the Landlord or his Agent of certain premises occupied by you, 
consisting of two-pair front room of the house situated at 45 Clarendon St., 
within said District, held by you for a term not exceeding one Calendar month, 
at a Rent not exceeding £1 sterling by the month, contrary to the form of the 
Statute in such case made and provided. 


Dated this 21st October, 1913. 
E.G. SWIFTE, 
One of the Justices of the said District. 


Again, when Larkin was speaking on October 23, defending the removal of 
the children to England, and strongly criticising the priests and women who had 
endeavoured to frustrate the scheme, he said that “Until the present Labour 
crisis arose the priests never acknowledged that there were such things as slums 
in Dublin. The religion that could not afford to send children away for a 
fortnight had not much to boast of. He alleged that some of the clergy who were 
opposed to him were shareholders in the Tramway Company.” 


As regards “Countess” Plunkett, who swore the information against Mrs. 
Rand and myself, I find, on the authority of the Irish Worker, that “This woman 
owns some of the 21,000 tenement rooms that have made the name of Dublin 
to stink in the nostrils of decent men and women. She employs a large number 
of ‘carpenters’ and ‘plasterers’ and other so-called tradesmen at £1 and 25/- per 
week. Perhaps she will tell you what sums she draws from her Gardiner Street 
property?” After I and my colleagues had decided that rather than have the 
children and parents beaten and knocked about by Hibernians we would, for a 
time, suspend our work of removing the children to English homes, and return 
to London to consult with our Committee as to the next step to be taken in 
regard to the clothing and the funds with which we were entrusted, the Liberty 
Hall authorities, relying on the publicity given to the statements that his Grace 
the Archbishop and the Dublin clergy were ready to deal with all cases of 
distress in the city, decided to discontinue the free dinners, which have been the 
feature at Liberty Hall for some weeks; and, in order to prevent the possibility 
of overlapping, the women and the children who had thus been hitherto fed, 
were told to present themselves at the Archbishop’s Palace or the presbyteries 
of the various chapels in the city. “On Wednesday some women went to the 
palace of the Archbishop and said they were sent from Liberty Hall for their 
dinners. The footman said the dinners were not for Larkin’s people, but he 
would send the secretary to them. The Archbishop’s secretary told the women 
that there was nothing for them or the children of the workers on strike or lock- 
out, that there was going to be a collection made in all the churches on Sunday, 
and that the proceeds of the collections were to be handed to St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Society, to buy clothes for poor children, but those belonging to workers 
involved in the dispute were not to receive any such benefit.” 


Mr. George Russell (“A.E.”) writes in the Irish Worker of November 1: “As the 
Archbishop explained, “Taking the children away for what I heard is called a 
holiday can do no real good. It can have but one permanent result, and that 
surely the reverse of a beneficent one. It will make them discontented with the 
poor homes, to which they will sooner or later return. That surely is a result by 
no means to be viewed with anything but abhorrence by anyone sincerely 
anxious for the happiness of the poor.’ Exposed to the contagion of cleanliness, 
the alien influence of what is called a nutritious diet introduced into stomachs 
unprepared to resist such insidious influences, the young underman is thrown 
back in his evolution. He is no longer the noiseless and efficient social machine; 
he is actually discontented with the Christian atmosphere of the slum, a thing 
we may rightly say is abhorrent to those who were bringing about the happiness 


of the worker by the scientific elimination of all unnecessary desires. James 
Larkin in his prison cell will have time to think of the great work he has 
interrupted, and for which interruption it was obvious he really was punished.” 


A special correspondent to the Daily Herald from Dublin writes: “I have just 
left Liberty Hall, where I have seen women and children fighting—actually 
tearing at one another—to get a jug of soup and a loaf of bread.” In an appeal in 
a capitalist paper of October 18 the late superintendent of Saint Lawrence’s 
Catholic Home, where poor people can obtain medical advice, writes: “It is 
found that in very many cases the best nursing is of little use unless something 
can be done to give the patient good nourishing food and warm clothes. 
Concerts have from time to time been given to raise the sum for the sustenance 
of patients: and the whole of this money is spent in providing milk and 
nourishing foods in very needy cases.” Again, in the Daily Herald of October 27 
a special correspondent writes: “To walk in Dublin streets is almost enough to 
make one despair. Women and children with hollow cheeks and hollow eyes, 
barefooted, ragged, and splashed with street mud, accost one every few yards, 
and trot alongside until one is shamed into turning out a coin! The place is 
swarming with police. Jaunting-cars dash along with loads of laughing R.I.C. 
men, and laden lorries must have two or three police passengers added to their 
loads. Capital, the Law, and now the priests, are against the industrial rebels, 
and yet they refuse to go back to wage-slavery. It is magnificent.” 


Yet, in order to state our case in full, I have to point out that there is no police 
protection in Dublin for parents who desire to send their children away from 
the area of industrial struggle, and there is no police protection for those who 
attempt to save the children by removing them for a time from these horrible 
surroundings, and giving them hope and an ideal of better things. 


The leading article of the Daily Herald of October states: 


“In the course of the battle the plight of the children came painfully to many, 
including some who were no special friends of ‘Larkinism.’ Simple humanity 
urged that the children, at any rate, should be above and beyond controversy 
and out of danger. The scheme of Mrs. Montefiore and the Herald League was 
intensely and bravely human, and had no more connection with theology than 
with metaphysics or chemistry.” 


And again in the same paper of October 27 this same writer—who knows 
Ireland well, and who in the past fought there a brave and prolonged battle for 


human rights as against clericalism and ignorance wrote: “The hope of Ireland 
under Home Rule, or any other development, will lie in men and women who 
have Irish minds, generous human hearts, and the vision that sees in all orders 
of workers comrades with potentially great capacities to be encouraged and 
developed. Ireland, like Britain, wants more life, more breadth and depth, more 
sanity and sweetness, not more bank balances, untilled fields, and bullocks; 
more creative activity, not more competitive industrialism; more practical 
Christianity—or more practical Druidism or Platonism, if she pleases—not more 
feverish theology. She wants to live, not to fret and waste and starve.” 


Whilst Mrs Rand and I were waiting recently in Dublin for the hearing of the 
charge trumped up against us by the priests of having kidnapped a Dublin boy, 
she received from her father, Mr. Gage, ex-Governor of California, the following 
cable of encouragement and of understanding: “When one is fighting against 
great odds for the Right, one must be prepared to meet prison, or even death.— 
H.T. GAGE.” These words seem to me to breathe a note of inspiration, not only 
to us women, who were striving to save the children, but to Jim Larkin lying in 
his prison cell at Mountjoy, and to all those who are fighting side by side to save 
the world from the combined sinister forces of capitalism and of clericalism. 


As the outcome of this “Dublin Kiddies” business a monster meeting was held 
at the Albert Hall in November at which “A. E.” Russell, of Dublin, came to 
speak, and most of us who had had anything to do with the matter came and 
told our stories to a London public. I subsequently returned to Dublin for a week 
or two to help in the administration of the Dublin Kiddies’ Fund. During the 
winter months we gave free breakfasts to the poorest of the children in the 
basement of Liberty Hall. These children, who numbered some two or three 
hundred, were mostly barefooted, and the majority looked as if a comb had 
never touched their heads; they used to sit on the kerb, waiting for the doors to 
be opened, with their poor chilled feet on bits of sacking or newspaper, and 
when admitted to the welcome hot meal, kept up a continual drumming with 
their enamelled mugs on the tables until they were all served, when peace 
reigned until the last piece of bread and jam and the last mug of cocoa had 
disappeared. We also had an enormous Christmas tree for them, from which 
several hundred children had presents; but Miss Neal remained behind to help 
Miss Larkin in the Christmas festivities, as I had to return home and make my 
report to the Dublin Kiddies’ Committee. 


The incessant work and strain to which these various activities had subjected 
me had so overtaxed my strength that I was advised by my doctor to take a sea 
voyage, and I left by the “Demosthenes” on 9th January for Cape Town, from 
whence I was to go on to Mount Caledon, where the use of the hot springs was 
prescribed for me. The very day I landed in Cape Town was the day of the 
Deportation of Socialists, and the excitement was at its height. As there was 
nothing to do but to await the results of such high handed proceedings, I 
continued my journey into the mountains as intended, and, on my return to 
Cape Town, after a month’s treatment, I heard that Tom Mann was coming out 
from England to hold a series of protest meetings, both in the coast towns and 
on the Rand. It was decided by the Socialist Party of Cape Town to give Mann a 
great meeting of welcome at the Town Hall, at which I was asked to take the 
chair. The meeting was crowded and enthusiastic, and our Comrade Mann 
started on his speaking tour with a great send-off. It was during this visit to S. 
Africa that I was asked to address a small privately arranged meeting of Cape 
boys, who were being industrially organised. They were mostly drivers, a few 
bakers’ assistants and other unskilled workers, and one of their number 
translated to them what I said. My talk was naturally on the most simple lines, 
with illustrations such as the bundle of sticks which cannot be broken, though 
single sticks can easily be broken and thrown aside. But I could see by their eyes 
when the translation was given them how they took and understood the points. 
These Cape boys are descendants of white men, either English or Boers, and of 
native women, but, as the mothers belong to the inferior and exploited race, the 
children, looked down on by both races, all fall into the abyss of unskilled 
labour. I was the first white woman ever to have spoken to these outcasts on the 
necessity of industrial organisation, and it is quite possible that the work was 
not continued, as my last visit to the Cape was followed so soon afterwards by 
the war, which interfered with all forms of peaceful work. I also visited the 
women’s prison in Cape Town, and saw there the same exploitation of the 
coloured race. The women and girls there were all Cape girls, or half castes, and 
their offences were mostly prostitution or thieving. Many of the women had 
their children with them in prison, because, as the Matron told me, they had no 
one with whom to leave them. The prison buildings were old and unsuitable, 
and apparently there was no attempt to reclaim the victims of our “civilisation,” 
who expiated their offences by taking in the washing of the upper classes of Cape 
Town. The unskilled worker and the prostitute appear to be, wherever our 
civilisation spreads, the basic foundation of that civilisation. The police are the 
moral town scavengers, and the refuse they collect is swept up, night after night 


into prisons, reformatories, asylums, where they cannot offend the senses of the 
respectable. 


I also during this visit travelled into Basutoland, where Sir Henry Sloly was at 
that time resident; he and Lady Sloly were most hospitable, helping me to see 
much that was interesting. The Basutos are the only S. African race who have 
real independence under their Paramount Chief, and the British Resident; they 
are also allowed to carry arms. Their “Pitso,” or native Parliament was meeting 
at the time of my visit, and I was much interested in attending the gatherings, 
held in a large circular hall, round which the members sat on wooden benches. 
When speaking the orators came into the centre of the hall, facing Sir Henry 
Sloly and his staff, and their gestures and flow of language were most 
remarkable. Basuto stenographers and typists were taking down the substance 
of the debates, and perfect order obtained except that the members seemed very 
partial to sucking large white peppermints. Their costumes ranged from rather 
loud check suits to really wonderful blazers, which were so rainbow in their hues 
that they must have been specially manufactured for native taste. But as I 
watched the whole business and listened to Sir Henry Sloly’s dignified speech 
(given in English) on the summing up of the debate, I felt somehow that we 
British at our best, in the treatment of native races, are like the old Romans who 
gave what was best in their civilisation to the countries they conquered, and left 
ineffaceable traces in the higher psychology of the inhabitants of those 
countries. The Basutos have passed very strict laws forbidding the sale of all 
intoxicating drink; neither will they allow any white man to own an inch of their 
land; and this is a wise proviso, as Basutoland is supposed to be rich in minerals, 
and once white men were allowed to prospect and mark out claims, why then, 
goodbye to Basuto independence in the future. Their Paramount Chief, when I 
was there, was a young man of the name of Griffiths, a Roman Catholic, the 
husband of one wife, and the owner of a very fine motor car. 


I also visited Bloemfontein and saw the very beautiful Memorial the Boers 
had put up to the memory of their women and children who died in our 
concentration camps during the Boer War; and was then taken to see the two 
British cemeteries filled with the British soldiers who died of typhoid during the 
same war. Lord Roberts brought the remnants of his typhoid stricken army into 
Bloemfontein from the veldt, and the Tommies lay down in churches, schools, 
houses, or by the side of the road, and died in their thousands. There they lie 
now, wrapped in their blankets, five deep in every grave; and the little wooden 
crosses that mark each grave are so close together that the arms nearly touch. 


“For King and Country” is the inscription on each little wooden cross; and the 
wind from the veldt blows so hard and so hot across their resting place that the 
little mounds have disappeared, and the cemetery is a flat plain of red dust. As 
I think of the two cemeteries and of those who rest there now, I am tempted to 
think that they perhaps were the fortunate ones, as they did not live to go 
through the horrors of the trenches of the greater war that even then was being 
prepared for the next generation. 


I left S. Africa towards the end of April in the German ship “Tabora,” one of 
the finest passenger ships I have ever travelled in. She had a saloon on a water 
balance so that there was practically no movement in that part of the vessel, and 
no chairs or tables were fixed. Also, what I thought was a great improvement on 
our English way of catering on board ship, one lunched and dined à la carte, so 
that one was not forced to sit through a whole long meal. There were a great 
many English on board, among them a bishop and his daughter, and also very 
many pleasant German passengers. I shared a table in the dining saloon with 
an elderly German General, who, having heard I was a prominent English 
suffragist, asked me if I would mind sitting at his table and telling him 
something about our movement, as he had never yet had the pleasure of 
meeting a suffragist. He did not speak a word of English, but I found him a man 
of wide sympathies, and if I did not succeed in converting him to the idea of 
making citizens of German women, he acknowledged before the end of the 
voyage that English women at least should not be kept waiting any longer for 
their vote. We quarrelled sometimes quite amiably, but on the subjects of Art 
and Literature we had much in common. Sunday, 17th May, the day we arrived 
at Southampton was a gorgeous sunny day, with a slight mist in the morning, 
veiling for a time the Isle of Wight, and making the Needles as they loomed 
through the haze look like a scene in fairyland; then we steamed along the coast 
of the Island, which was brilliant in its new green spring dress, with great 
patches of yellow broom. The villas, gardens and orchards nestled in the bays. 
The German General came and stood by my side uttering exclamations of 
admiration, for he had never seen anything of England before. As we steamed 
past Totland Bay he informed me that there were masked English guns hidden 
behind all that beauty. I did not think much of the remark at the time, and do 
not to this day know if his information was correct, but in a few months time I 
thought often and often of our conversations, and wondered what had become 
of the “Herr General” in the general scrimmage of world war. What he used to 
try and impress upon me was that the French were a finished race, that they 
were no good as colonists, and that in fact they should come off the map. This 


idea I stoutly resisted, urging that every nation had its value in the common life, 
just as every member of a family had his or her value, and that France’s 
contribution to Art and Taste and Science was extremely valuable. Then he used 
to bow ceremoniously and remark: “But we hope, when the time comes for us 
to fight France that we shall have England by our side.” “Why talk of fighting,” 
I would reply, “cannot the countries of Europe live side by side without fighting? 
England never would fight with the idea of suppressing any other great nation. 
Besides, you can’t destroy a nation nowadays. Interests of all sorts are so 
interwoven.” Of course we never should have agreed on this subject, but I 
recognised that war was his métier, and that very likely there were just as many 
British generals spoiling for a fight. But when we steamed up to Southampton 
between lines of British Dreadnoughts and Cruisers, whilst British aeroplanes 
circled overhead, I thought my General was very much impressed, and we 
parted quite good friends as I left the ship at Southampton, its destination being 
Hamburg. In three months’ time we were at war with Germany, and the world 
tragedy had commenced. 


On returning to London, I started, with a group of friends, the “Adult 
Suffrage,” a fortnightly newspaper, having for its object the keeping before the 
public of the claims of Adult Suffrage when the next extension of the Franchise 
should be granted. But the war came and our propaganda paper, with many 
others, had to go to the wall, just as it was beginning to get a circulation. During 
the first part of the war I worked on The Woman Suffrage National Aid Corps, 
of which Mrs. Despard was the president, and tried hard to get the women to 
take up in an organised way the question of food supply during the war, for I 
felt that should be our special job, and that here should be the chance of proving 
ourselves. But early in the war both men and women seemed to be bewildered, 
and officialdom would not at that stage help us, because it had not yet felt the 
pinch, or learned the value of women’s work. 


Work in the French War Zone 


In 1915 I was wanting to do some war work for the French, as they, having been 
one of the invaded countries, it appeared to me were more entitled than others 
to help. A friend at my Club (The Lyceum) suggested to me that I should try for 
work in the French Army at the Croix Rouge Francaise in Knightsbridge, and 
after months of delays connected with passports, and obtaining guarantors 
(personal friends in the Privy Council and the Army) who could vouch that I 
was not a spy, I left Folkestone on 8th December to work at a “Cantine des 
Dames Anglaises” in the “ Caserne des Eclop és” at Hesdin in the Pas de Calais. 
These Casernes des Eclopés were barracks just behind the trenches where every 
week detachments of sick French soldiers came from the trenches for rest and 
treatment. There were men with trench feet (Sometimes so bad that they had to 
be carried up on the backs of comrades from the station to the barrack yard), 
men with boils, skin diseases, syphilis and shell-shock. They all were more or 
less on invalid diet, and the special feeding of 200 of them was assigned to 
us Dames Anglaises. I was at the head of the Cantine and had two English 
V.A.Ds under me, besides two French Army cooks. I had to provide, in the 
arrangement I made with the London Headquarters, a certain sum of money to 
supplement the French Army invalid rations, and with this money we bought 
butter, eggs, jams, farinaceous foods and cigarettes, besides fruit, etc., in the 
weekly market. I had also to pay part of the board and lodging of one of the 
V.A.D.s. We were told in London before starting that ours was one of the best 
kitchens of any of the Cantines des Dames Anglaises. I crossed from Folkestone 
in a boat packed with English troops, and there were also on board some 
Russian officers of high rank, who had been on an official visit to England. They 
were received on the French side by a Guard of Honour, and the playing of the 
Russian National Anthem and the Marseillaise. Our Tommies looked 
disappointed at not hearing “God Save,” but almost immediately the voice of an 
English officer was heard: “Men of the Expeditionary Relief Force, stand fast,” 


and then the disembarkation of our men began. After passport examinations, I 
followed my luggage down the gang-way, and found a train waiting for Etaples. 
Had lunch in train and travelled with an English officer, who told me something 
about the state of the trenches, where one of our men had lately been drowned 
in a communication trench. At Etaples I had to go before the R.D.T., which it 
appears I should have done at Boulogne, and he franked me on to Hesdin, where 
I was met by Miss Nathan, one of my V.A.D.s. 


I have no space for details, but will record that my bedroom was gritty with 
thick dirt on the floor, and that I discovered afterwards soldiers had been 
billeted there, and that it had not been scrubbed-out since. I also found the next 
day that our kitchen at the caserne where we had to cook and wash up for 200 
had no water laid on or any sink; that the coals were kept in heaps on the kitchen 
floor, and that we could not even swill down that floor because there was no 
drain, and if the dirty water ran out on the barrack yard we had complaints from 
the Commandant. Also, although I had to work in the barracks from 9 a.m. till 
5.30 p.m., there was no sanitary accommodation provided there for us and we 
had to walk half a mile into the town where one of the shopkeepers allowed us 
to use the accommodation in their yard. However, when we saw the sufferings 
of the unfortunate French soldiers we tried to think as little as possible of our 
own discomforts. Our routine was to leave our lodgings every morning, the 
V.A.D’s at 8 and I at 9, for the barracks. By the time I arrived our little hut 
adjoining the kitchen had been tidied up by the orderlies and the girls had made 
our morning coffee. I usually went into the town then with an orderly to get the 
necessary extras for the day, and our own meat for dejeuner, and whilst I was 
away the cooks prepared enormous cauldrons of vegetable soup, in which bones 
were boiled , and either purée de pomme de terre or macaroni as a second 
course. When the bugle sounded for the men’s dejeuner, I left my little hut and 
went over to the big kitchen to keep the tally of the portions served out. The men 
were served at a hatch, through which they thrust their tin pannikins, and then 
took them away filled to their dormitories to eat round the fire. Our déjeuner 
followed at noon, after which the “adjointes,” as my girl helpers were called, 
went home or took a walk, and I was free to rest in the little hut, and write or 
keep my accounts. At 3.30 we met for tea, and at 5 the men’s dinner was served. 
It was of much the same composition as the déjeuner, except that we gave them 
sometimes petits pois, or rice and jam. At 6 we were free to go home and get 
ready to go down to the table d'hôte dinner at the Hotel de France, where we 
often met and dined with English officers, who were passing through with 
detachments on their way to the Somme. Sometimes in the evening we found 


the whole Grande Place filled with English covered lorries of the A.S.C. In the 
centre was a repair lorry with the sides let down, and the whole lit brilliantly 
with electric light. As usual the English soldiers hearing us speak English came 
round us in groups, and wanted help in the buying of things at the chemist’s or 
the bake shop. They then explained that the lighted lorry was the workshop, and 
that parts of other lorries were undergoing repairs there; nothing would do but 
we must go up and see the work doing on, and inspect the little Douglas engine, 
of which they were very proud. We found that they had come from Rouen, and 
as they were short of cigarettes, and many of them pitched the tale that their 
pay was much in arrear, one of the girls went down to our rooms and got them 
cigarettes. The next morning as I passed through the Grande Place on my way 
to work in the barracks, I was greeted by a friendly sergeant, who was washing 
at the public tap: “British soldiers on the march, Sister,” and further on I found 
about twenty Tommies having a swill down at the pump, while others were 
shaving near the wagons, and others were breakfasting. “Have a cup of tea with 
the men on the march, Sister,” came from all sides, so I accepted; an enamel 
mug was hunted for and discovered, and I had to swallow without a murmur 
some very sweet tea. What they could not get over was finding English women 
so near the Front and serving in the French Army. “It’s a shame; you ought to 
be with us,” I heard on all sides, and I could only half propitiate them by telling 
them how much more the poor French Poilus needed outside help than did the 
English Tommy, who had all the splendid organisation of the Y.M.C.A., and 
were much better fed and looked after than were the French soldiers. I don’t 
think the English have ever realised one point about the supreme misery of 
some of the French Poilus. Those who, when the war broke out had homes in 
the parts of France that were invaded by German troops, had to leave their 
homes at the summons of mobilisation, and had never from that day till the 
Armistice was declared any news of their wives and families. A great curtain 
seemed to have been suddenly unrolled that shut away their homes from them, 
and they had no letters, no parcels, during the whole course of the war. 
Meanwhile, the most terrible stories were passing from mouth to mouth about 
what the Germans were doing in the villages of the pays envahis (many of them, 
no doubt, exaggerations or untrue, but to the men who had no news of their 
dear ones, most horribly real). The Médicin Majeur used to come into my hut 
during the afternoon and tell me how very near to madness some of these men 
were, while some had already been sent away to be put under restraint. We 
agreed that something must be done to distract the unfortunate men who had 
to spend weeks in this dreary barrack yard, which they could never leave except 


in squads under the surveillance of a sous-officier to walk about the town. Our 
plan gradually matured into a Christmas tree and fete for the New Year; a 
large salle, used for drying the men’s garments was commandeered and 
decorated with garlands of yellow paper roses; I went out into the town and 
bought penknives, combs, mirrors, sucre d’orge, “trousses” (what we should 
call “house wives,” for mending their clothes in the trenches), English tobacco, 
which I tied up in packets with coloured ribbons, pipes, handkerchiefs and 
socks—600 presents in all. Oranges and crackers came from Paris, a fir tree was 
obtained, the electrician was pressed into our service to light it up with 
electricity; a piano was borrowed from a young ladies’ school (I trust its morals 
were not damaged by the songs the Poilus strummed on it), some flags were 
borrowed from the Mairie, and at 2 o’clock on Saturday, ist January, the fete 
was ready and the Poilus crowded in. The whole fete was a delirious success, 
and was talked of for weeks afterwards among the men, which was just what we 
wanted; and from it sprang our fortnightly concerts under the patronage of les 
Dames Anglaises. There was always plenty of talent in the barracks, from 
clowns to operatic tenors, and I obtained leave for the piano, which we hired 
permanently, to be placed in my little hut, where rehearsals took place most 
afternoons. It broke in a good deal on my time for writing and resting, but I was 
well rewarded by the improved tone of the men, and by the congratulations of 
the Médecin Majeur. I also gave some of the bad cases little satchels with tools 
and sandpaper for making trench rings, penholders, etc., and allowed them to 
come in and talk to me about their wives and families; for I found that often 
when these men, who were almost like children in their emotionalism, could 
unburden themselves to some older woman, their worst fears and troubles 
seemed to fall into the background, and their minds became more healthy. 


Our succession of Army kitchen helpers was sometimes a tragedy, and 
sometimes a comedy. When two of them put their heads together to add to my 
daily order to the Army store such little oddments as pots of jam and petits pois 
extra, which the Commandant, when checking the orders put down in his own 
mind to the greediness of the English ladies, who were treating themselves to 
little delicacies at the expense of the French Army, it was eventually a tragedy 
for the two culprits, for they were at once, as a punishment, sent into the 
trenches. Fortunately, the Commandant had no scruples about placing the 
matter before me in all its crudity, and asking me why I had ordered these things 
which were not of the quality supplied to the Poilus. Though horrified that he 
should think it possible that women who were sacrificing health, money and 
time in the cause of the Allies should be capable of anything so mean, I kept my 


temper and asked very suavely if I might be allowed to see the special orders of 
which complaints were made. They were sent in to me, and with my V.A.D’s we 
went through them and soon saw that at least half a dozen had been tampered 
with, and articles ordered in another handwriting. This we pointed out to the 
Commandant, and he laid a trap for our kitchen helpers, and caught 
them. There was no apology to us from the Commandant, but when we told 
the story to one of the gentleman Poilus who used to come and talk to us, he 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked: “Don’t pay any attention, Madame; c’est 
un marchand de pommes de terre.” When this Commandant was later on going 
away on leave, he sent his orderly to ask if Madame would lend one of her large 
tin bowls from the kitchen, as “ le Commandant désirait prendre un bain de 
pieds.” I sent one with a charming message, saying that I hoped M. le 
Commandant would accept it as we had no further use for it. May I be forgiven 
for the perversion of truth, for tin bowls were worth almost their weight in gold 
in those days when everything was becoming scarce. 


The two kitchen helps who replaced our disgraced chefs were Jean, a 
chauffeur by trade, a tall slight, cross-eyed Chasseur, an amusing 
temperamental creature, and who was very proud of having been once to 
England. His mate, a wretched little, spectacled, toothless individual, was 
introduced to us with great pomp as a “cuisinier de métier” but as he was too 
shortsighted to go into the trenches, he was certainly too shortsighted for 
cooking, and as he looked like a polichinelle with the stuffing knocked out, and 
as he would spit on the kitchen floor, I had to request he should be withdrawn 
and some non-professional person with more sanitary habits put in his place. It 
was while Jean was chauffeur to M. Eiffel that he received orders to follow his 
master with the car to London; but his directions not being explicit enough he 
found himself and the car lost in London, and not being able to speak the 
language he began to cry. Fortunately, he at last found a man who could speak 
some French, and who helped him eventually to find his master. He confided in 
me one evening after working hours how much at one time he wanted to win 
the Croix de Guerre, but now that he had seen how it was earned he was not so 
keen, and he began to dramatise the scene of certain officers shaking with fear 
in their funk-holes and dug-outs; and then exclaimed dramatically: “ Croix de 
Guerre pour eux!” and then he pictured the Poilus bearing all the brunt of the 
danger; “Rien.” And his cross eyes twinkled and his face was a study. When the 
day came round that a squad had to leave for the trenches, not only they, but we 
women felt very sad. They used to stand in files in the barrack yard, and we 
passed down in front of them giving them each cigarettes and little presents, 


and wishing them “ bonne chance.” On the outside of each man’s sac was 
strapped a big brown loaf, weighing a kilo, and an extra pair of nailed boots. 
Jean declared that each man carried, including rifle and ammunition, 35 kilos. 
This statement was corrected by a sergeant, who said that the whole equipment 
weighed 30 kilos (over 60 lbs.), and added that the German way of fastening on 
the equipment was very superior to that of the French and much simpler, being 
unfastened with one action instead of with three or four movements. This man 
had served since the beginning of the war eight days in trenches and a fortnight 
out; he said that when in trenches they perhaps slept five hours during the week; 
that, at last, worn out with watching, with dodging bullets, with looking along 
the barrel of the rifle, they became callous, and exposed themselves, or forgot 
to dodge and thus many were killed. They feared to lie down, as men had often 
while lying asleep been smothered with earth from a bursting shell, and had 
been buried alive. This man was evidently very intelligent, very keen and a brave 
soldier, having won the Croix de Guerre, but his nerves were worn down, and 
he could not sleep. He was sent first to a hospital for “ les grands blessés,” who 
cried and groaned all night, so that he asked to be sent back to the Front; then 
they sent him on here, where they said he would be “tres bien,” but this place 
he found no better than a prison. Before I left I had bought a football, had found 
among the Poilus a professional footballer, and most afternoons they had what 
they called a match, which gave interest, not only to the players but to those 
who came down from their dreary barrack rooms and watched. 


In 1916 I heard from my son that he was coming home with the Australian 
contingent to do his bit, leaving his wife and little girl with her mother. This 
made me feel that my place was now in England to make a home for him 
whenever he was on leave; so I had to announce to my Poilu friends one day 
that I had received permission to give up my work in the French Army, and with 
many regrets on both sides, I left once more for England. With many of the poor 
fellows I at their request, corresponded for months, with a few for years, but the 
majority have gone west, and their troubles are over. 


This story, strictly speaking, should not come into my reminiscences of a 
suffragist and socialist; it was an interlude, but one that steeled my heart to fight 
ever more insistently for a social and economic change which should place 
fellowship above competitive imperialism, in the front of the Will of the Peoples 
of the earth. 


Votes Gained for Some English Women 


Early in 1917 the question of the enfranchisement of women became practical 
politics, though the important question remained to be settled on what basis 
was this enfranchisement to be granted? Manhood Suffrage was promised to 


men, and as the Labour Party had always acknowledged that the words Adult 
Suffrage on their programme meant suffrage for men and women they had only 
now to stand firm to the position they had taken up, and Adult Suffrage would 
have won the day. But wire pulling began, a Parliamentary Electoral 
Commission of all parties was formed, and the Labour Leaders, who thought 
themselves politicians, were talked over and cajoled by those who were past 
masters at the game. The idea among the other two parties was, of course, to 
find out how little the Labour Party could be persuaded to take in the way of an 
instalment of women suffrage, with the result that at the Labour Party Electoral 
Conference at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 20th March, Mr. Clynes 
appeared as the authorised messenger between the Parliamentary Commission 
and we Labour Delegates, and informed us it had been decided that no women 
under 30 should have the vote, though all men at 21 were to have it. That was 
the offer to be taken or left, and delegates were now to vote. I spoke for Adult 
Suffrage, reminding the delegates that the vote for all women over 21 was much 
more important to the working woman than it was to the middle-class woman, 
and urging the Labour delegates not to take less than Adult Suffrage for all men 
and women. Smillie assured me that the Miners’ vote would be solid for Adult 
Suffrage, and that we should get it carried; but in the long run there seemed to 
be some muddle over card voting, and we were told from the Chair that Adult 
Suffrage was lost. Once more the Labour Leaders, with Mr. Clynes as their 
spokesman, had led backwards. But their treachery was only on a par with that 
of the Suffrage Societies, which had collected several thousands of pounds on 
the pledge of “obtaining the vote for women on the same terms as it is or may 
be granted to men.” Immediately the men obtained Manhood Suffrage the 
Women Suffrage Societies backed down, betrayed their subscribers, and agreed 
to take a limited measure. 


On 26th March I seconded the resolution of greeting to the political Russian 
revolution at a great demonstration organised by the British Socialist Party at 
the Memorial Hall. The meeting was crowded and enthusiastic. On 2nd June 
another great demonstration had been arranged at Leeds by all sections of the 
Labour Party to congratulate Russia on the success of her recent political 
revolution. I went as one of the delegates from the B.S.P., and the seconding of 
the resolution of greeting (to be proposed by Mr. J.R. MacDonald) was 
entrusted to me. His speech was mainly a rhetorical indictment of Czarist 
Imperialism, and I was able to point out, when seconding, that there were other 
Imperialisms as dangerous to the interests of the Proletarians of other countries 
as was that of Czardom. In fact, most of Mr. MacDonald’s indictment might 


have been applied to British Imperialism. This Leeds demonstration was so 
boycotted by the possessing class that we delegates on arrival at Leeds station 
found that all hotels had refused to receive us. In consequence our Leeds 
comrades had rapidly organised a reception committee who were on the 
platform of the station, and directed us to the houses of the various comrades 
who were offering hospitality. This appeared to me to be an example of rapid 
and efficient organised Labour, the possibilities of which might, in the future, 
have far-reaching results. 


Soon after the passing by both Houses of Parliament of the Limited Franchise 
Bill, granting political enfranchisement with an age, and not a property 
qualification, it was suggested in the Lyceum Club, of which 1 was an original 
member, that we should have early in 1918 a dinner to celebrate the event, and 
I was asked to preside on the occasion. As the basis of the restricted suffrage 
was merely a petty and grudging one, and not absolutely undemocratic, I 
consented, and a committee was called together which arranged a dinner for 
Monday, 28th January, which was very representative of suffrage friends and 
supporters. I had Canon Donaldson on my right hand, and Mr. Holford Knight 
on my left. Olive Schreiner, Miss Evelyn Sharpe, Dr. Clarke and Mr. Nevinson 
were among the guests. I had arranged to have Punch’s cartoon for that week as 
the menu card, whereon Bernard Partridge had depicted, quite sympathetically, 
a sort of triumphant Joan of Arc figure, standing on a mountain peak, and 
holding in her right hand a banner blazoned with the words, “WOMAN’S 
FRANCHISE.” Under the drawing were the words, “AT LAST.” This was a 
memorable dinner in many respects, for we had hardly sat down when the Club 
housekeeper came and whispered to me that a notice from the authorities of an 
expected raid had been received at the Club. I told her to say nothing, but to 
allow the dinner to go on as usual; though the Club being in Piccadilly, we 
always had the full benefit of the anti-aircraft guns in St. James’ Park, and of 
those at Hyde Park Corner. Canon Donaldson approved my silence on the 
subject of the expected raid, and the dinner progressed without any incident; 
but just as the speeches were beginning, the deafening noise of anti-aircraft 
guns commenced, and some of the guests sprang to their feet. I then rose and 
told the guests that we had known of the approaching raid since the beginning 
of dinner, but we did not mean to allow it to interfere with the speeches, though 
if any guests wished at this moment to withdraw, they could do so. Only one 
lady left the table, and the speeches continued, though at times it was difficult 
to hear the speakers because of the incessant noise of gunfire. Towards the end 
of what was really an ordeal for all of us, the toast of the International Suffrage 


Movement was proposed by Miss Sheepshanks, the editor of the International 
Suffrage News, and at the end of her speech she read a message from Frau 
Marie Stritt, a well-known Dresden suffragist, with whom I had worked for 
years, congratulating the English suffragists on their victory, and criticising the 
German Government for not having done as much for the German women. This 
message was received with applause by those present at the dinner; while those 
around me during the evening only mentioned the message with sympathy. 
What was my surprise therefore, when a few days later I had a letter from the 
Committee of the Lyceum Club, asking me if I had known that Miss 
Sheepshanks was going to read out a message from German women in the 
Lyceum Club? And, if I did not know she was going to do so, why did I not stop 
her when I realised what she was doing? I replied that I did not know it was 
Miss Sheepshank’s intention to read the message, neither did I know 
beforehand that the message had been received; but, that when I heard it, I felt 
so rejoiced to think that this peaceful message from a fellow worker for suffrage 
had come across the camps and battlefields of warring Europe, and had been 
passed by our censor, that it never entered my head to stop the message being 
given to those for whom it was intended. The reply to this from the Club 
Committee was that Miss Sheepshanks had committed a breach of hospitality 
by reading a message in the Club by an enemy woman, and that she would be 
from that time forth excluded as a guest from the Club premises, and that 
notices to that effect had been sent to the Press. This appeared to myself and to 
several other Club members so outrageous a proceeding, that, after a meeting 
of protest on Saturday, 2nd March, a group of us resigned our Club 
membership, as a gesture of solidarity with Miss Sheepshanks and her 
international suffrage position. It was with feelings of real regret and pain that 
I resigned my membership of the Lyceum Club, where I had always stayed when 
in town, and where I had formed old and valued friendships; but I was to find 
as the years rolled on, and especially after the bereavements and losses of the 
war, that it was only part, and that a small one, of the landslide of life, in which 
“Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse.” 


One great personal pleasure to me that evening of the suffrage dinner was that 
my son, who was home on leave from the Australian contingent, was among the 
guests, and before he left the Club, told me with real emotion in his voice, that 
he had for the first time realised, when he heard me propose the first toast: 
“Those men and women who had worked and suffered for the Cause,” why I had 
sacrificed so much during many years for the cause of the political 
enfranchisement of women. He and I had more than once almost painful 


discussions on the subject, as he disliked the necessary publicity of my actions, 
and I knew, suffered both at the engineering works where he was studying, and 
at the London University, because of the notoriety of my imprisonment and of 
my repeated refusal to pay income tax: I used to tell him that the opinion of 
those who laughed and scoffed was not worth troubling about; and I confessed 
to him how often my own heart failed at the length of the road, and the cruel 
misrepresentations of the enemies of woman suffrage. But, that I always had 
him and his sister in my mind when my scourgings and troubles were at the 
worst, and that I felt I was working, not for the present, but for the future, when 
he and she, and those of their generation would be the inheritors of a better 
world. Now I told him, as he stood smiling and happy, looking so handsome in 
his Australian khaki, that I should remember nothing of the difficulties of the 
past, since he now knew and understood; and that I could have no better reward 
than the assurance of the loving understanding of my children. He just missed 
being killed that same night by a German bomb within half an hour of his 
leaving me. He was knocked down by the concussion of a falling bomb close to 
Covent Garden Tube Station, and as he picked himself up, he saw people 
running towards the offices of John Bull. Following them, he discovered that 
another bomb had crashed through the machinery room where the paper was 
printed, bringing down the floor and the heavy printing machinery on to the 
heads of hundreds of poor people who were using the basement as an air raid 
refuge. He described to me the next day when he came to tell me about it, how 
he spent till four in the morning helping with others (all knee-deep in the water, 
which had been turned on into the basement to put out the fire) to rescue the 
dead and the living from their horrible position. He could hardly speak of it, 
especially of the fate of many of the little children. 


On Sunday, 3rd February, I was due to speak at Sheffield in the Engineers’ 
Institute, and was to stay during my Sheffield visit with my friends the 
Chandlers. As from there I was booked to go on to Liverpool and Glasgow for 
more meetings, I was busy on 2nd February with preparations for my absence, 
when my son came in with an Australian friend, to say they were both under 
orders to leave for France that day, so I had to keep a stiff lip and bid him 
farewell without letting him see too much what I was suffering. I knew myself 
now once more among the great company of mothers in every land whose 
aching hearts and torn souls were on the rack for the twenty-four hours of the 
day and night, because Imperialisms, in their competitive struggles had 
declared that the flower of the youth of the second decade of the twentieth 
century should perish. At Liverpool I went the day after my meeting to visit in 


Walton Gaol a conscientious objector, Bernard Wright, the son of old friends of 
mine who lived in Glasgow, and who were longing for news of their only son. I 
had no order or permit, but sent in my card to the Governor, and told the 
assistant governor my errand. I gratefully record the courtesy with which they 
allowed me to have half-an-hour’s interview with the prisoner in the board- 
room, a warder, who sat near us, being present all the time. We talked of family 
affairs, both of his own and of mine, and I carefully eschewed any political or 
military subject for fear that such discussion might lead to the interview being 
shortened. It was the day that Morel was sentenced to a term of imprisonment, 
but I did not even mention that fact. I recorded in my diary the impression of 
this young friend’s quiet, unflinching determination to make without complaint 
or shrinking his conscientious protest against war and all its works; and though 
the lad looked in fairly good health after his two years’ military imprisonment, 
I could not help thinking his frame had shrunk, but this may have been due to 
the disfiguring prison clothes. 


I was feeling ill before I left Liverpool, and on reaching Glasgow, where I was 
to take a meeting in the evening (14th February), I collapsed with bronchitis, 
and was nursed for a fortnight in the Wright’s home, with the greatest devotion 
and kindness by Mrs. Wright and her daughter. By 3rd March I was home again 
in Crowborough. On 30th March I attended as a delegate the annual conference 
of the British Socialist Party, and it was there I saw a good deal of John Maclean, 
and found him at this time a clear thinker and reasoner, a wholly different 
personality from the psychic and mental wreck to which two periods of British 
prison system subsequently reduced him. When I stayed in his home after his 
second term of imprisonment, and witnessed the agony of his wife and the 
sorrow of his relatives, I realised more than ever I had done before the refined 
and machine-made cruelty of a prison system which takes the souls of men and 
of women (as the Inquisition used to take their bodies) and leaves them wrung- 
out rags of humanity. 


On Sunday, 14th April, I had a wonderfully enthusiastic meeting at 
Abertillery, under the auspices of the New Era Union. I stayed on this occasion 
in the home of a miner who worked on the surface, and I heard much about 
mining conditions in that and other Welsh valleys. Among my other activities 
this month I note in my diary on 25th April: “To Harecombe Hospital 
(Crowborough) to darn soldiers’ socks.” 


On 26th June of this year the annual Labour Party Conference was held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and I attended it as a delegate from the B.S.P. The 
special feature of this conference was the introduction by the chairman, Mr. 
Henderson, of Kerensky, who came to tell his story of the recent Russian 
revolution, which he had not had the courage or the genius to guide into a Social 
Revolution. He was a white-faced, scared-looking object, who was met, when 
the chairman announced he was to speak in the afternoon, with a storm of 
protest that lasted for some time. The chairman resented this demonstration, 
and asked us delegates if we did not believe in Free Speech. When the storm 
was dying down, I rose and said we did believe in free speech, and that if 
Kerensky was to be heard, we demanded that Litvinoff, who was in the gallery, 
should also be heard in reply. This the Chair would not agree to—showing how 
he and those who supported him failed in the application of principle of free 
speech, so I and others obstructed for at least ten minutes with reiterated 
demands to hear Litvinoff in reply; and if we had had more support we should 
have been able to force the Chairman to change his ruling. The forcing of 
Kerensky on the delegates to the conference was a treacherous stab in the back 
to the Russian November Revolution. The rank and file of delegates realised 
that, but, as usual, the Labour leaders led backwards, and Kerensky on that 
occasion had the last word—and a very poor and scared word it was. In 
September I was again in Sheffield speaking for the B.S.P., and in October I 
attended as a delegate from our party the Labour Woman’s Conference in 
London. 


On 30th October I had a letter from my son saying his part of the Australian 
Contingent was in Roubaix, which I knew meant that if our forces were already 
occupying parts of the pays envahi, the war was practically over. On 11th 
November the Armistice was signed. 


At the Labour Party Conference in November, I made a protest on behalf of 
John Maclean, who was still being kept in prison, although his friends knew his 
health had completely broken down. On 26th November Mrs. Maclean wrote 
me that, as I had promised to speak for her husband’s parliamentary 
candidature at Gorbals, his agent had booked me for two meetings on 4th and 
5th December, and she asked me to stay with them at their home in Newlands. 
So on Sunday, ist December, I left for Glasgow, and was present on Monday, 
2nd, at a large meeting at St. Andrew’s Hall, with Maxton in the chair. The next 
day a huge demonstration was arranged to meet John Maclean at Buchanan St. 
Station on the occasion of his return from prison. I was with my two comrades, 


Gallacher and his wife, and a carriage was waiting inside the station yard for 
Maclean and his wife, when they left the train. Our little group on the platform 
was invited into the carriage with the Macleans, but before we reached the 
station gates, the horses had been taken out, and the crowd, which had 
completely blocked the traffic, drew the carriage through the main streets of 
Glasgow, while Maclean stood on the seat waving a huge red banner. It was only 
later, when we had reached the Newland’s home that I and others recognised 
that this was quite another John Maclean from the man, the ex-school teacher, 
whom the authorities some months before had cast into gaol, because, as he 
said at his trial, “He had squared his actions with his conscience.” His thoughts 
were now disconnected, his speech was irresponsible, his mind, from solitary 
confinement, was absolutely self-centred. In a word, prison life had done its 
work on a delicately-balanced psychology, and our unfortunate comrade was 
now a mental wreck. 


in February of 1919 I was invited by the Executive of the Hammersmith 
Labour Party to be their candidate at the forthcoming L.C.C. elections. After 
meeting the Executive at their Headquarters, 154, Goldhawk Road, I was 
formally adopted as their candidate. As my son was now back from France on 
leave, my mind was more at rest on his score, and I felt I could devote my time 
and energies to the candidature. The work was heavy and the weather very bad, 
but the election committee and the agent worked hard and enthusiastically, and 
many old Hammersmith friends, among them Mrs. Cobden Saunderson and 
Alexander Gossip, came and spoke. But the roots of the Conservative interests 
in Hammersmith go down deeply, and money with them was plentiful, while 
with Labour it was very tight. So when polling day came I, and Mr. Martin, the 
Labour candidate for North Hammersmith, were defeated, and the sitting 
members were returned. The B.S.P. annual conference was held at Easter, 20th 
April, at Sheffield, and at this Conference, Cathel O’Shannon, an Irish delegate, 
spoke brilliantly on the Irish situation, with special reference to “the siege of 
Limerick” then going on. On June 21st Sylvia Pankhurst and I, as the two 
leading English revolutionary women of the moment, were invited by the 
Sheerness Women’s Labour Party to speak at a demonstration they were 
organising on the “Class Struggle from the International Standpoint.” The 
demonstration, which was held at the Sheerness Hippodrome, was extremely 
well organised, and well attended by both men and women comrades. I spoke 
from the experience I had gained in my travels through South Africa, Australia, 
the United States and the Continent of Europe of the international power and 
character of capitalism in all that concerned the economic enslavement of 


labour, and urged that from the Labour side the class struggle must be fought 
with a wider and more international outlook; that there must be no aristocracy 
of Labour and no conscious or unconscious understanding between Labour and 
Capital to exploit backward and coloured races, as these backward races would 
eventually be used by Capital to bring down the wages of white workers. 


Towards the end of this month my son left England on his return journey to 
his wife and child in Australia, and I was never to see him again, as, although 
apparently in fair health after the fatigues of war, his lungs had been 
permanently injured with mustard gas, and in June, 1921, he passed away after 
haemorrhage and a week’s illness, just four days after his baby son was born. 
On joining up he had been passed as a first-class life, but he was one of the 
millions of victims of imperial rivalries, and his death turned for me the light of 
day into darkness. 


In August, 1919, I accepted an invitation from my old friend and comrade, 
Professor Herron, who had married again, and was living at Geneva, to spend a 
few weeks with him and his family, so on 16th August I left with a friend for 
Switzerland. It was naturally a great joy to be once more in communication 
with, and to hear news of friends whom I had not seen for years; and I found 
the Herrons’ foyer, as usual, the hospitable centre of travellers from many 
lands, especially from the Balkans, of whose dissatisfactions with the results of 
the Versailles “peace” we heard much. Professor Herron had been in Paris all 
through the Peace Conference, and being an old college friend of President 
Wilson he had seen and heard much behind the scenes, and was himself 
grievously disappointed at the ultimate Versailles results. I realised more than 
ever, after meeting representative people from many of the Balkan countries, 
that wars are indeed fought by idealists for a peace that is made by realists. At 
the conclusion of our visit to the Herrons, we went on to Zurich, where I hoped 
to meet Clara Zetkin, with whom I had worked for many years for Adult 
Suffrage. All through the war period we had been cut off from intercourse with 
Continental friends and comrades, and I was naturally looking forward with 
great pleasure to meeting Zetkin, and to reassuring her that though kings and 
princes might squabble and quarrel, and have petty jealousies, which 
unfortunately were fatal to the happiness of their subjects, yet the workers, the 
pawns in the game of secret diplomacy and of militarism, had no quarrel with 
one another, and only longed to escape from the imperialistic yoke. To my 
sorrow, whilst waiting at Zurich, I had a letter from Zetkin on 8th September, 
saying that when crossing Lake Constance on her way from her home in 


Stuttgart to Zurich, she, although her papers were all in order, was arrested on 
the boat by Swiss police, was searched (even the hems and linings of her 
clothing were ripped open, and the skin of her back was examined through a 
magnifying glass, to see if messages were written on it) and, with every gesture 
of contumely from the Swiss officials she was told she would have to return to 
Germany on the same boat. The next day I had a letter from Professor Herron 
saying he had had a visit on my behalf from the police, and advising us to return 
to Geneva, which we did, and remained there till 29th September. What a 
commentary all this on “The war to end wars,” and “Making the world fit for 
heroes”! On our return journey to England we had to wait some days in Paris 
because of the railway strike in England, but we eventually crossed on 6th 
October, the day the strike ended. 


In March, 1920, I was approached by a group of Scotch comrades asking me 
to stand as a Communist candidate for Parliament for North. Edinburgh, but 
on enquiry at B.S.P. Headquarters I found it was not considered advisable to 
run Communist candidates at that moment, so I declined. On 28th May I 
received a letter from an organiser of the Uckfield District Labour Party, which 
is of interest in my story, as showing how past propaganda is not wasted. “We 
are trying,” said the writer, “to revive the Branch of the Labour Party at 
Crowborough, and last night, when discussing the matter with Mr. Killick, of 
Butted, he informed me that you lived at Crowborough, and although you have 
not known me I have known you for upwards of 20 years; in fact, it was in 1900 
when I first read your articles in the New Age, and afterwards in the Clarion. I 
have often wanted to thank you for showing me, with numbers of others, the 
ridiculous position we so-called democrats placed ourselves in by our attitude 
towards our mothers, wives and sisters. I just wondered whether, if we got up a 
public meeting at Crowborough you would speak.” The attitude towards 
women, alluded to by this writer, which I had been for years condemning, was 
that the average working man did not trouble to interest his wife and daughters 
in the interpretation of the class struggle, in which struggle they suffered as 
much, if not more than he did. Things are moving now, and the miners’ wives 
during this 1926 struggle, are to a great extent class-conscious, and standing in 
line with their men; but I have found when talking with tramway and railway 
men during the general strike that their womenfolk were too often enemies in 
the household; and on talking to the womenfolk I found they had no general 
conception of what solidarity among the workers meant. They were not co- 
operators, they had never been to a public meeting, and “they kept themselves 
to themselves.” The men I talked to quite saw that this attitude on the part of 


their womenfolk would have to cease, if the sacrifices the men were making 
were to bear fruit in the future. 


Final Years of Work for Labour 


On 4th April I was a delegate at the B.S.P. Conference at the Bethnal Green 
Town Hall, where our comrade Vaughan was Mayor; and on 22nd June was a 
delegate from the B.S.P. to the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough. It was 
on 8th May of this year (1920) that I spoke for the last time at a May Day 
Demonstration in Hyde Park; for my throat was already beginning to give me 
trouble, and my doctor advised me to do as little outdoor speaking as possible. 


On 30th July a convention was held at the Cannon Street Hotel for the 
purpose of forming a Communist Party composed of members of the British 
Socialist Party, the Socialist Labour Party, the Independent Labour Party, and 
the East End Workers’ Federation. A provisional constitution was agreed on, in 
which stood the clause: “IMMEDIATE ACTION. The Communist Party will 
devote itself to the immediate work of educating the masses in Communism. It 
will conduct an unflinching campaign against the power of capitalism, and will 
relentlessly strive by organisation and agitation to stir the fervour of the 
working class towards revolution.” As I had, during and since my political work 


in Australia consistently interpreted, both in the Labour Press, and in all my 
speeches, that reforms of an outworn system were of little use to the workers in 
the amelioration of their lot, but that a social revolution must be their goal and 
objective, I was glad to serve the cause of the workers by becoming a member 
of an avowedly revolutionary body linked up with the newly-formed Workers’ 
Republic in Russia. I was elected a member of the Executive of the British 
Communist Party, and served on that body for a year. On 5th August the Party 
issued a manifesto against Poland’s threatened attack on Russia, an attack 
which was not looked on unfavourably by the Allies. A “Hands Off Russia” 
Committee was formed, and the nucleus of working-class solidarity on this 
point was organised. In November, Delia Larkin came to spend a few days with 
me at Crowboro, when we discussed ways and means for helping in the release 
of Larkin, who was still kept in prison in the States. Eventually I got some 
articles on the subject into the American Labour Press, and helped to remind 
other comrades to keep up the agitation. On 23rd December I, at the wish of the 
Communist Party Executive, went to Tours as the British delegate to the first 
French Communist Congress, which lasted from the 25th to the 30th, and was 
a memorable one, for, on the 28th, Clara Zetkin made her dramatic appearance 
on the platform of the Congress, and gave the Moscow message with which she 
was entrusted. When her brilliant speech, which lasted for more than an hour, 
was over, she walked down the hall, stepped into a closed motor, and was driven 
rapidly away. From the time she entered the hall till twenty minutes after she 
had left, all doors were closed, and they and telephones were strictly guarded, 
so that no breath of what was going on inside should reach the outside, and the 
police knew nothing of the “peaceful raid” until our comrade was safely on her 
way to the frontier. It was a great achievement for a woman close on seventy, 
and not in the best of health, and we all felt that Lenin knew how to choose his 
emissaries. 


Before the Congress closed each of us delegates from other countries gave our 
fraternal greetings, and spoke of our respective countries from the angle of 
possible revolutionary conditions. As unemployment was increasing very 
rapidly in England, when it came to my turn to address the Congress at two 
o'clock in the morning, I gave the figures, and spoke of the conditions, which 
even at that time caused some astonishment to my audience. As is well known 
these unemployment conditions became, later in the year, acute. On my return 
to Paris I was taken ill, and wired for a friend to come and nurse me at the hotel 
where I was staying. When recovering, the doctor ordered me to the Riviera, 
and forbade me going on to Livorno as delegate to the Italian Communist 


Congress to be held on 15th January. After resting in the South of France for a 
few weeks, I returned to Paris, and on my way through visited Loriot and 
Souveraine at the Santé Prison. 


On my return to England I was constantly occupied with Communist Party 
Executive business, and it was during this period that our Theses were 
published, which eventually was the cause of our comrade Inkpin undergoing 
six months’ imprisonment. On 11th May I was notified at my home in Crowboro, 
by a comrade sent down from headquarters, that I, as a member of the C.P. 
Executive was to disappear for a time, as there was going to be trouble over the 
Theses. Not being able to consult my colleagues I rather demurred, as I thought 
we, who were responsible for the Theses ought to stand by them— but I was 
reminded that obedience was a Communist virtue, and I had that night to leave 
my home and “go into hiding,” a thing I had never done before. It took me a day 
or so to think out how to do the thing with some sort of personal dignity, at the 
same time remaining useful to the Labour movement. Finally I hit on the plan 
of buying a nurse’s uniform, adopting my mother’s maiden name, and turning 
up at Abertillery, where I knew my secret would be safe among the comrades, 
and where I could be useful on the feeding committees that were being 
organised for the purpose of feeding the miners’ children during the lock-out of 
1921. My little plan worked out well. I lived in a worker’s family in one of the 
houses provided by the local Council, and the iron of what was considered good 
enough for the workers entered into my soul. The house, one of a row, was 
surrounded by grey refuse dumps, which, when the wind blew, covered 
everything with a thick coat of grey dust and dirt. The house had four rooms, 
the front parlour, the kitchen, in which was the bath, and two bedrooms 
approached by a steep flight of stairs without a handrail. It was agreed I was to 
pay my hostess two guineas a week, and for that she looked after me well and 
faithfully, but when I found she had a young baby, besides a little boy about six, 
I told her I had not come to her to increase her work and troubles, and that I 
would myself look after my own bedroom. It was then I discovered that the 
workers’ houses had no water laid on upstairs, nor any sink down which slops 
could be emptied. To carry a heavy slop-pail down steep stairs without a 
handrail is a difficult task for any but the strongest young woman, as is also the 
business of carrying water for washing purposes upstairs. When I spoke to my 
hostess about it she told me that in her recent confinement, her mother, who 
had come to help her, complained bitterly of the danger and difficulty of the 
stairs. At the sink in the kitchen the “crocks” were washed up, the vegetables 
prepared, the family washing, including the baby’s napkins, had to be done (and 


this meant a daily wash). As the kitchen was used constantly as a passage to the 
front parlour, the bath it contained was of little use, and the whole plan of what 
I was told was considered an up-to-date worker’s home, was entirely lacking in 
any consideration for the work which the worker’s wife had daily to carry on. 
While staying at Blaina, the next village to Abertillery, I visited the very well- 
built and organised small hospital, the property of the miners of the district. 
The money had been obtained by a levy on their wages, and they were justly 
proud to show me over the various wards for men, women and children, the 
operating room, and the well-organised kitchens. It was a foretaste of what 
could be done by the mining industry if nationalised and organised for the 
benefit of all concerned. I shall always look back with the greatest pleasure to 
my all too brief stay among these hospitable and musical Welsh miners, some 
of the finest among British workers. 


In June of this year came the devastating news of the death from the effects 
of poison gas of my dear and only son. This was a crushing blow, from the effects 
of which I have never recovered, and my health which was already 
compromised by frequent attacks of bronchitis, began seriously to fail. In 
February, 1922, I was operated on for appendicitis, and though I was out of the 
nursing home in four weeks’ time, I took many months to recover from the 
shock to the system, and it was decided that in December I should go out to 
Sydney to see my son’s widow and my two little grandchildren. There were also 
certain business transactions that had to be gone into, for my income was 
derived from Australian investments in the hands of a trustee company. But 
when it came to getting my passport visé d for Australia (there was never any 
question of Australian passports before the war to end war), I was told at 
Commonwealth House I could not get a visa because I belonged to the 
Communist Party, and they allowed no Communists out there. As by marriage 
I was an Australian, and as I was going out on private business connected with 
the death of my son, this seemed to me and my friends a most illogical position 
for Australia House to take up. However, after much correspondence it was 
agreed that if I did not undertake Communist propaganda while in Australia, I 
could get my visa, and on 5th December, 1922, I left for Sydney with two friends 
in the Commonwealth steamer Esperance Bay. I was out there a year, and 
found in Sydney the nucleus of a Communist Party— mostly the remains of the 
old International Socialist Party, in which Holland and I had worked before the 
war. Many old comrades welcomed me, turned up the files of the International 
Socialist, and referred to my revolutionary articles, which were as applicable 
then as the day they were written. One great pleasure was meeting once more 


Adela Pankhurst that was—now Adela Walshe, for she had married Tom Walshe 
of the Seamen’s Union. When I was speaking and working with the Pankhursts, 
I found her far and away the most intelligent of that family. We had been to 
prison together, and it was interesting to talk over old times and old fights. Tom 
Walshe, when she married him, was a widower with three girls growing up. 
Adela mothered them, and, in a climate which is very trying in summer for white 
women to work in, she cooked and washed and did the usual daily duties of a 
workman’s wife, besides carrying on a never-ceasing anti-war and Socialist 
propaganda. Then came year after year her own little family of three babies, 
following close on one another, and still she kept the home and carried on 
propaganda. I was told by a Communist woman comrade, who had been to see 
her when she was in bed after one of her confinements, how she was sitting up 
in bed writing for and editing the Seaman’s Journal, with the baby lying by her 
side. She came over to see me first with the two little toddlers, and a baby at the 
breast; the most real, the most plucky little mother that I think I had ever come 
across. All honour to Adela Walshe, school teacher, suffragist, wife, mother and 
Communist. Her husband, Tom Walshe, is a delightful, resourceful Irishman, 
with whom I always enjoyed a talk. In Brisbane I found in their magnificent 
Trades Hall, which, built on an eminence, dominates the city, and is an emblem 
of Labour coming into its own, a good Communist study centre, and a growing 
group of sympathisers; and in Western Australia, when on the way home the 
ship stopped at Perth, I was entertained by an enthusiastic group of 
Communists, who remembered well my work when I was editing the 
International Socialist. The leading women’s organisation at Perth also 
entertained me, and the Labour Party held a Social for me at their headquarters. 
It was again pleasant meeting old comrades and friends in Australia, and feeling 
that the work one had been privileged to put in the past was now bearing fruit 
in a better understanding of the international solidarity of Labour. Australia is 
so remote that it is difficult for the ordinary trade unionist, who certainly has 
better conditions than his comrades in Europe, to realise the necessity of 
absolute solidarity, and I never failed in my propaganda to quote from and to 
give away copies of the original Communist manifesto, which, to my mind, is 
more to the point, where the workers’ interests are concerned, than anything 
that has ever been written. On the voyage home from Australia I was so 
dangerously ill with bronchial pneumonia that the doctor advised me when 
landing on 22nd December at Plymouth to winter at Bournemouth, so I took a 
flat there in which to spend the nine months of English winter, and get back 
some semblance of health. 


But my public work for Labour was not yet completed, and in the summer of 
1924 I received my credentials from the Australian Communist Party to 
represent them at the Moscow International Congress of that year. The journey 
to Leningrad was made in the Arcos ship Tobolsk, which left Hayes Wharf, 
London, on 4th June, and we steamed through the Kiel Canal on Whit Sunday. 
I was very impressed with the numerous and magnificent bridges that spanned 
the Canal, linking up the railways and other means of communication on either 
side. It being the great summer holiday of the year, all the German ships and 
boats carried branches of greenery tied to the bows. Numerous family picnic 
parties lined the banks of the Canal, and the voices of happy children resounded 
on all sides. On 12th June we tied up alongside the quay at Leningrad, and on 
landing passed into a waiting room for passports to be examined. Comrade 
Larkin and I had been fellow-passengers on the Tobolsk, and were the only two 
delegates on board bound for the Soviet Congress. A young Russian woman 
comrade was on the look-out for us, and as she spoke German all was well. She 
packed us with our luggage into a motor-car, and drove us to an hotel, where 
we rested until it was time to leave by the night train for Moscow. At the station 
our tickets were given us, and we were shown into the compartment of a very 
fine new international sleeping car, which the young comrade explained was 
reserved for Larkin and myself. Then Auf wiedersehens were said, and we 
started off on the last stage of our journey. When the car attendant came round 
to make up the beds, I, as an old traveller, took the situation as a matter of 
course, when he pointed out the lower berth as my sleeping place, and the upper 
one as comrade Larkin’s; but when the arrangements were explained, Larkin, 
with true Irish chivalry, refused to inconvenience me by sharing the 
compartment, though I assured him it was the ordinary arrangement in Russia, 
and that I had expected to come up over here against what are fixed conventions 
in Great Britain. But Larkin wandered off into the night— that is, into some 
distant third-class compartment, and told me the next day that he did not find 
a place to lie down till after one o’clock in the morning. As a matter of fact, I 
found the Russian train sleeping arrangements far more comfortable for my sex 
than are those obtaining in. America, where one has a berth in a long sleeping 
car, shared by both men and women, and where the attendants are coloured 
men. To reach the ladies’ toilet room for dressing and undressing, one has to 
walk down a long corridor of curtained berths, and run the gauntlet of these 
coloured men, whereas in the Russian cars each compartment has its own well- 
fitted washing room. Of course the real point of difference is that in Western 
Europe certain compartments would he reserved for women and others for 


men; but in Russia that has not in the past, and is not now considered necessary. 
I will tell later my really quaint experience on the return journey to Leningrad. 


On reaching Moscow at 9.30 a.m., a comrade from the Comintern met and 
drove us to the Lux Hotel, where we had a cup of tea in the room of some Scotch 
friends, who later took us down to our own hotel, facing the entrance to the Red 
Square. This entrance is a triple archway, the centre arch for the passage of 
vehicles, and the two smaller arches on either side for foot passengers. As one 
enters the square by the left hand side archway one sees along its whole length 
an enormous arcade of shops and offices, where, under cover and sheltered 
from the elements, much business is carried on. The first part of the time I was 
in Moscow the heat was intense, and we used sometimes to be glad to escape 
from the cobble pavements and the glare of the Red Square to the friendly shade 
of the Arcade. Along the right hand side of the Square runs the crenelated wall 
of the Kremlin fortress, and blocking the further end stands the extraordinary 
church, designed by an Italian architect by command of Ivan the Terrible. The 
whole Red Square seems redolent of the memory of this Ivan (a contemporary 
of our Queen Elizabeth, and, according to some historians, a suitor at one time 
for her hand), and in the centre of the Square there is a round stone platform, 
surrounded by wrought iron railings, which was the place for the tortures and 
executions for which his reign was famous. On the corner of the Kremlin wall 
nearest to this platform, Ivan caused a covered seat to be constructed, from 
which spot he could in safety watch the prolonged tortures of his boyars 
(nobles) and other victims. In order that the architect who designed the sort of 
perverted orientalism of the Christian church I have already mentioned on the 
Red Square, should never build for anyone else, Ivan had the Italian’s eyes put 
out; and later on, when his son offended him, he struck the lad down with a 
blow, from the effects of which he died shortly afterwards. 


At the present time, on the right hand side of the Kremlin wall, facing the 
Square, lie the bodies of those who died defending the Revolution, and standing 
foursquare in the midst of their graves is the dark, solid wood structure, very 
simple and beautiful in outline, where lies the embalmed body of Lenin. Red 
army soldiers keep the gates of the Kremlin, and only those with permits pass 
in or out. My first attempt to get in was the morning after my arrival, when, 
after telephoning to Clara Zetkin, I took a droshky and drove down to one of the 
entrances, but not being able to speak Russian, and not having yet obtained my 
delegate’s pass, I was refused admission. Several kindly Russians, some 
speaking a little German, tried to help me, but it was of no avail, and I realised 


the soldiers had received their orders, and were only doing their duty. In the 
afternoon a Russian comrade kindly drove down with me, and after many 
questions at the guichet I obtained a pass, and we drove inside the Kremlin 
along a fine wide terrace overlooking the river, and past the huge cracked bell 
standing in one of the courts, to Zetkin’s apartment, which, was at the side of 
the palace on the first floor, approached by its own flight of stairs. I remained 
with her to tea, and it was a great joy to talk over our work in the past, and our 
hopes for the future, saddened though these hopes were for the moment by the 
recent death of the great leader. In him Zetkin had lost not only a comrade, but 
a personal friend; and all my regret was that I had never known him in the flesh, 
though I felt his spiritual influence on every side. 


The opening ceremony of the Congress took place in the great Theatre where 
tier upon tier of gilded boxes and balconies were filled to overflowing with 
cheering workers. Greetings in every western and eastern language were hung 
on the sides of the theatre, and the young pioneers (the boy scouts of the Soviet 
Republic) ran back and forth with messages from platform to audience, and 
saluted the International, as it thundered from floor to roof. The following day 
the first session of the Congress was held in one of the two great front halls of 
the Kremlin Palace, from the balconies of which one looks out over the 
renowned gilded spires and domes of Moscow. Heavy gilding seems to be the 
keynote of both inside and outside decoration in this former stronghold of 
autocracy; but this particular palace in which the Communist delegates now 
met had only been built and used for state functions, such as coronations and 
weddings. The walls of these two front state rooms were hung with pale green 
watered satin, each panel being framed in gilt, while the gilded chairs matched 
the colour scheme of the walls. All art treasures, whether here or elsewhere, are 
respected and well cared for. On this occasion, and in honour of the dead leader, 
the huge gilt chandeliers and the front of the platform were draped in a very fine 
black crepe. The second great hall was used by the typists and stenographers, 
whilst in a large dining room two or three hundred delegates dined everyday at 
three o’clock. We were also free to roam through the other state and throne 
rooms, where it appeared to me the Russian autocrats understood much state, 
but very little comfort. 


On the afternoon of this first session the delegates filed out of the Congress 
hall, and walked in silence, four or five deep along the terrace, through the 
narrow Kremlin gate on to the Red Square, our goal being a visit to Lenin’s 
tomb. As we approached the tomb the procession lengthened out, for we could 


only enter two at a time the red-lined passage and stairs, dimly lit with shaded 
lamps, leading down to the death chamber, where lay, as if sleeping after an 
exhausting day’s work, the embalmed body of the great leader, who had the 
imagination and the will to found a Workers’ Republic. Ave and vale were the 
two words that seemed to express what I felt, as I looked for the first and the 
last time at the face of the man whose thought and whose deed had changed the 
world. 


In the intervals of attending the Congress and listening to the reports and 
speeches of the delegates from the various countries, I was preparing my report 
on the work and outlook of the Australian Communist Party, which I was to read 
to the Congress on 25th June. My desire was not only to give a skeleton report 
of Australian Party doings, but to make my statement interesting to 
international Communists, and helpful eventually to the small Australian 
groups by linking up the workers’ outlook and interests of the various countries 
bordering on the Pacific. Herzen, the well-known Russian socialist and author, 
who lived in exile in Siberia, in continental countries, and in England, during 
the last century, had realised, even then, that the axis of modern life was 
undergoing a change of position in consequence of increased facilities of 
transport and of traffic; and he made in his Memoirs, written in the last century, 
but published in Berlin in 1921, the prophecy that the Pacific Ocean would be 
the Mediterranean of the future. In other words, that the trading, the rivalries, 
the imperial jealousies, the wars of the future would all centre round the Pacific, 
just as for centuries they had centred round the Mediterranean. The making by 
Great Britain of a fortified naval base at Singapore had brought the Pacific 
problems into renewed prominence, and rival imperialisms were jealously 
watching one another’s successes in the exploitation of coloured labour. 
Australia, who would admit none but white races to her shores, hoping in that 
way to assure her aristocracy of labour conditions, had been given by the 
Versailles Treaty a mandate over New Guinea, a country full of undeveloped 
wealth, and inhabited by a virile population with established laws and social 
customs of their own. How was Australia, with its Labour Government in power 
in several States, prepared to carry out its mandate? It was the duty of the 
Communist groups in Australia to keep these and similar questions always 
before the eyes of the Labour Party, and to get them ventilated in the Labour 
Press; and it would be exceedingly helpful in carrying out a united Communist 
policy if Communist representatives of each of the Pacific countries could meet 
yearly in consultation and thrash out future policy in the interests of both white 
and coloured labour. These were some of the points I laid before the 


international delegates at the Moscow Congress, and as an immediate result I 
had many interviews with correspondents of Soviet Russian newspapers, who 
were greatly interested in obtaining facts about the social and economic 
conditions of the Australian continent. 


Unfortunately for me, when the spell of hot weather broke, and rain and wind 
prevailed, the Congress hall with its many open windows was very draughty, 
and I caught a bronchial cold, which meant two or three days in bed. As no food, 
not even milk, could be obtained in the hotel where I was staying, it was almost 
impossible to get the light nourishment I required, and the doctor from the 
Kremlin, who attended me, suggested I should go into the Kremlin Hospital. He 
could speak German, so I got on with him, but as the nurses in the Kremlin 
would only be able to speak Russian, I dreaded to make the move. Comrades 
were very kind in coming in to see me, and bringing me supplies of milk, so I 
struggled through till I was up again and then asked permission of the 
Comintern to return home, as I was feeling too ill to go on with the strain of the 
Congress work. The matter was kindly arranged for me by comrades, and I left 
Moscow for Helsingfors, where I found a Finnish steamer that brought me 
home. Among my pleasant recollections was a Sunday afternoon spent in the 
Old Palace of Peter the Great, at the back of the new Kremlin Palace. Some 
Russian comrades of the name of Fischer, who had spent nearly twenty years in 
exile in England, and who told me they had for years followed my writings and 
speeches, introduced themselves to me and invited me to spend an afternoon in 
their apartment in the Old Palace, promising me to show me over it, as it was 
full of historical interest. I visited with them the sort of harem-like apartments 
set aside till the time of Peter the Great for the women of the Court. Their rooms 
had no direct access to the outside air, but opened on to ventilated galleries 
where they could take exercise. A large dark church, lit only by artificial light, 
and situated, it seemed to me, in the very bowels of the Palace, was reserved for 
their devotions; and we looked in through an iron grating on this semi-tomb of 
enshrined cruelties and superstitions, and speculated on the narrowness of the 
lives of these mewed-up eighteenth-century women. It would appear that Peter 
the Great, after his travels in the west of Europe, cast down many of the barriers 
that had hedged in till then the life of Russian women, and opened the door to 
some degree of education and of culture. I also visited the Club of the “Old 
Guard,” that is of those who had actually taken an active part in the Revolution. 
They have the use of a great curiously vaulted room on the third storey of the 
Palace. Trotsky has his apartment in the same old Palace, as also Lenin’s 
brother; and in most of the apartments I entered there were only two or at the 


most three rooms allotted to each family. Everywhere I noticed beautiful old 
empire furniture, which was in most cases very carefully treated. I was much 
interested in meeting at the Congress Anna Louise Strong, the American 
journalist, whose book, “The First Time in History,” gives such lucid accounts 
of the energetic reconstruction going on throughout Soviet Russia. She herself 
is a delightful personality, thoroughly enjoying the unconventionality of life 
under the Soviet regime. If I had been a younger woman and in better health I 
could have desired nothing better than to spend two or three years studying 
conditions in Soviet Russia, where social and economic problems are being 
tackled from the workers’ instead of the exploiters’ point of view. 


On my journey back from Moscow to Leningrad I found I was to share my 
sleeping compartment with a Russian man, so I slipped on a dressing gown and 
lay down on my berth, for the night. Quite early I got up, went into the washing 
room, dressed, and then sat on my berth and read. Bye and bye two men friends 
of the gentleman overhead came and stood in the open doorway of the 
compartment and chatted with him as he lay in his bunk. There was a good deal 
of what appeared to me to be giggling, and when they left one of the train 
attendants who had evidently learnt some English in America, came and 
remarked to me: “Ma’am, the gentleman say he want to clothe himself. He ask 
if you stay there, or if you come out?” “By all means,” I replied, “I will go out 
while the gentleman clothes himself, but where do you suggest I should go?” 
Eventually it was decided I should sit with the two train attendants in their 
compartment, and later on return, when the clothing operation was completed. 
I was then able to return to my seat and my book. 


At Leningrad I was helped by the same Russian girl, who had put Larkin and 
myself on the way before; she was just a type of some of the very fine youth who 
are helping so enthusiastically to change the spiritual and material outlook of a 
country whose evolution in the past has been— if I may so express it—lop-sided. 
Every outward form of progress except that which ministered to the luxuries of 
a Court, and a comparatively small aristocracy, had been brutally repressed; but 
this repression could never touch the inner spirit of those who were in 
intellectual revolt against the autocracy and all its works. Russian literature, 
censored and garbled though it has been, testifies to the living fact that “Iron 
bars cannot a prison make,” and, with the exception of Dostoiefsky, an epileptic 
who crouched beneath the lash, Russian writers have stood up as men against 
the autocrats, and have returned blow for blow. They, and the women and men 
martyrs of pre-revolutionary times helped to make 1917 possible, and as I trod 


the soil of Russia I felt it was holy soil, and that the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed, sown plentifully here, of the Revolution, which in the end will transform 
the world. 


Since my return from Soviet Russia the bronchial asthma from which I suffer 
has increased every winter, and I have to live much indoors with my books and 
my thoughts. But whether I am reading, or listening to music, or, as an 
occasional treat witnessing a play of Chekoff’s, I feel myself more in sympathy, 
more vitally interested in Russian thought and psychology than I am in 
anything else. The inner life I have lived since beginning political work has been 
better and more understandingly described by a Russian than by any other 
writer I have ever come across. Naturally the inner evolution and the outward 
actions implied in a change that drew me gradually, but inevitably from the 
standard of bourgeois values to that of proletarian values, were not 
accomplished without painful breaks. “It was not in a book, nor through a book 
that she found her freedom, but through living and clearness of vision. 
Unimportant incidents, bitter experiences, which for many would have passed 
without a trace, left a deep imprint on her soul, and were enough to arouse her 
mind to immense activity. A slight hint was sufficient for her to pass from one 
deduction to another, till she reached that fearless grasp of the truth which is a 
heavy burden, even for a man to bear. Mournfully she parted from her shrine in 
which stood so many holy things, bathed in tears of grief and joy; she left them 
without blushing, as big girls blush at the sight of their doll of yesterday. She 
did not turn away from them, she let them go with anguish, knowing that she 
would be the poorer, the more defenceless for the loss; that the soft light of the 
glimmering ikon lamp would be followed by the grey dawn, that she must make 
friends with harsh callous forces, deaf to the murmur of the prayer, deaf to the 
hopes of immortality. She gently put them from her bosom like a dead child, 
and gently laid them in the grave, respecting in them her past life, their poetry 
and the comfort they had given at some moments. Even later she disliked 
touching them coldly, just as we avoid wantonly stepping on a grave.” 


But as the shadows close in over my own life, it seems to me that the dawn is 
breaking for the workers of the world. Imperialism, that ultimate outcome and 
organising directorate of capitalism, has been found out and is being denounced 
and fought wherever it turns its exploiting gaze. The war has unmasked its 
competing lusts; and the strong walls of Tradition, Social life, and Capitalist 
Finance which surrounded it show great cracks and breaches. In proportion as 
Force, wielded by a handful of politicians, breaks out into class war, the 


opposing gathering force of mass action is bound to develop in intensity and 
dynamic power. It appears to be a sociological law that in proportion as the 
possessing and governing class oppresses, so the driving power of the 
oppressed, when their hour arrives, becomes dangerous. Recent examples are 
not wanting in Russia and China. As I helped recently in the re-clothing of some 
miners’ children from Somerset, who had been adopted during the lock-out into 
working-class families, and saw that under the poor shoddy coat and knickers 
of the boys there was nothing (except in some instances the remnant of a shirt) 
to keep out the bitterness of an English winter, I felt that these little ones must 
be the constant symbols to their parents of the class war; and in that sign, in 
that symbol, the parents of all the unprivileged must one day conquer. 


These are some of the thoughts for the future that come into my heart, 
because with my heart I live through the sufferings and oppressions of the 
people; but with my mind I know, because I am fortunate in having the 
economic interpretation and analysis of our present social system, that 
evolution is hastening on into revolution, just as gestation ends in birth. We 
women know that physical birth is accomplished with agony and the spilling of 
blood, and many of us realise that the birth of a new social era may demand like 
sufferings. When in process of time the world revolution shall have been 
accomplished, when the hungry have been filled, and the rich have been sent 
empty away— then I can see the struggle for existence being removed from the 
material to the spiritual plane, so that the life of the spirit and of beauty can be 
deepened, strengthened and developed in ways it is not possible for us to 
imagine during the stress of the present disorganised scramble for the barest 
necessities of life. So intense is this existing struggle and scramble under the 
economic and social disorder now prevailing, that only the privileged few can 
glimpse the spiritual beauties of literature, art and music; and it is only when 
the material problem of the provision of food, shelter, warmth and clothing for 
everyone is solved that we can begin the real struggle for the higher life of the 
spirit. It is in this struggle that it is the high privilege, the great adventure of the 
workers to lead; and it is in the faith that the workers will eventually accomplish 
their mission that I have lived and done my days’ work in the world. 


